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Experiments  designed  to  test  two  competing  models  of  cognitive  . 
structure,  the  Fishbein  and  the  Vector  models,  were  conducted. 
Subjects  were  administered  communications  treatments  calculated  to 
change  beliefs  about  a  target  product  attribute  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  changing  their  attitudes  toward  the  product. 

In  many  situations,  the  prediction  for  attitude  change  with 
either  model  is  identical.    Of  particular  interest  are  those  cases 
which  provide  conflicting  attitude  change  predictions.     These  special 
situations  can  be  identified  as  those  in  which  a  change  in  the  level 
of  certainty  of  beliefs  is  attempted.    The  Vector  model  makes  clear-  - 
cut,  unequivocal  predictions  for  attitude  change,  while  the  Fishbein 
model  makes  predictions  which  are  conditional  upon  the  sign  of  the 
affect  value  associated  with  the  target  attribute. 
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This  research  examines  one  type  of  belief  change;  a  decrease  in 
certainty.    A  pre-test  post-test  control  group  design  with  two  blocks 
was  run  with  blocks  corresponding  to  each  affect  type.    The  dependent 
measure  of  attitude  was  taken  in  the  form  of  the  evaluative  dimension 
of  the  semantic  differential. 

Although  there  are  some  methodological  problems  connected  with 
this  research,  there  is  evidence  (not  at  a  statistically  significant 
level)  which  can  be  interpreted  as  being  supportive  of  the  Vector 
model's  predictions.    When  the  data  set  was  cut  to  include  only  those 
subjects  for  whom  the  manipulation  was  successful,  changes  recorded 
in  the  dependent  measure  of  attitude  stood  consistently  in  the  direc- 
tion predicted  by  the  Vector  model  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
predicted  direction  of  attitude  change  suggested  by  the  Fishbein 
model.  '  . 

Extensive  re-analyses  were  conducted  to  document  results  and 
diagnose  problem  areas.    Proposals  for  alternative  methodological 
approaches  to  the  study  of  this  question  are  made  which  should  allow 
a  stronger  test  in  replication. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Relevance  of  Attitude  Research  for  Marketers 
The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  study  the  processes  by  which 
attitudes  can  be  changed.     Historically,  attitude  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful construct  for  social  psychologists  and  marketing  practitioners 
alike.     The  process  by  which  attitudes  are  originally  formed  and 
subsequently  modified  is  widely  considered  to  be  of  commercial  sig- 
nificance to  marketers  of  consumer  products. 

The  key  functions  of  attitude  to  marketing  researchers  are  the 
predictive,  the  diagnostic,  and  the  surrogate  (Lunn,  1971).  An 
amplification  of  these  follows: 

(1)  The  predictive  function  is  performed  by  attitude  to  the 
extent  that  the  manager  is  able  to  predict  sales  of  his  product  in 
the  short  run  based  on  consumer  attitudes  or  preferences.  However, 
if  the  manager  desires  solely  to  predict  sales  many  other  types  of 
variables  may  be  more  efficient;  easier  to  obtain  or  cheaper  (demo- 
graphics ,  etc . ) . 

(2)  In  the  diagnostic  type  of  situation  efficiency  of  measure- 
ment becomes  a  less  critical  dimension  and  other  considerations  be- 
come salient.     That  is,  in  the  interest  of  understanding  a  process 
concessions  may  be  required  in  the  degree  of  predictive  ability. 
Obviously,  though,  if  the  level  of  predictive  power  can  remain  un- 
affected while  increasing  diagnostic  power  it  would  be  most 


desirable.    Unfortunately,  the  choice  between  prediction  and 
diagnosticity  usually  requires  some  trade-offs. 

The  diagnostic  function  is  preformed  by  attitude  in  that  it 
offers  the  manager  insights  into  why  his  product  is  or  is  not  per- 
forming well  in  the  marketplace.    For  attitude  to  perform  this 
diagnostic  function  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  a  relationship  between  attutude  and  behavior.    This  relation- 
ship thus  becomes  a  theoretical,  rather  than  empirical,  link  between 
the  consumer's  covert  mental  processes  and  his  overt  market  behavior. 

(3)    The  status  of  attitude  as  a  variable  which  intervenes 
between  the  reception  of  information  from  the  environment  and  sub- 
sequent purchase  behavior  has  led  to  the  third  function:     the  surro- 
gate.   To  the  extent  that  attitude  is  truly  related  to  behavior,  then 
changes  in  consumer  purchase  behavior  which  occur  in  response  to 
manipulation  of  the  marketing  mix  may  be  preceded  by  changes  in  con- 
sumer attitudes.    The  assumption  being  that  situational  or  normative 
factors  are  static  (Fishbein,  1972).     In  many  situations  marketing 
researchers  can  use  attitude  as  a  surrogate  measure  for  sales  by 
testing  the  proposed  change  in  the  marketing  variable  in  a  behavioral 
laboratory.    This  offers  a  much  less  costly  alternative  to  a  market 
study.    This  surrogate  function  of  attitude  has  been  used  most 
extensively  in  research  attempting  to  measure  advertising  effective- 
ness where  a  corollary  benefit  has  been  that  ineffective  campaigns 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  exert  any  type  of  influence  in  the 
marketplace. 
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Plan  for  the  Following  Chapters 

Since  this  research  deals  with  an  examination  of  some  subtle 
distinctions  between  two  multiattribute  models  of  attitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  models  involved  in  their  broader  theoretical 
context.     This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  in  a  separate 
chapter  a  review  of  some  important  conceptual  distinctions  between 
the  various  multiattribute  model  branches. 

In  the  third  chapter  descriptions  of  the  properties  of  the 
Fishbein  and  Vector  models  will  be  more  fully  developed.     This  will 
include  comprehensive  discussions  of  the  operational  implications  of 
the  models  and  will  culminate  in  the  specification  of  some  important 
research  issues — areas  in  which  the  implications  (predictions)  of  the 
models  are  in  conflict. 

The  fourth  chapter  will  specify  the  subset  of  the  research 
issues  discussed  in  chapter  three  which  are  the  focus  of  this  study. 

Chapter  five  discusses  the  methodological  options  which  were 
considered  as  competing  approaches  in  this  research. 

Chapter  six  discusses  the  operational  fine  points  involved  in 
implementation  of  the  chosen  methodology.     In  addition,  it  covers 
all  aspects  of  data  collection,  the  statistical  analysis  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  results. 

Chapter  seven  draws  the  conclusions  of  the  study  and  points  out 
some  potentially  fruitful  areas  for  future  research. 

The  Appendices  contain  reproductions  of  the  instruments  employed 
and  discussions  of  the  various  statistical  measures  and  techniques 
which  were  used — including  assumptions,  properties,  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  ' 


CHAPTER  II 
OVERVIEW  OF  MULTIATTRIBUTE  MODELS 

The  area  of  multiattribute  modeling  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  marketing  in  recent  years.     Basically,  the  study  in- 
volves evaluation  of  or  decisions  among  multiattributed  alterna- 
tives.    That  is,  among  alternatives  that  have  more  than  one  salient 
aspect  associated  with  them. 

To  facilitate  discussion  of  this  rather  complex  area  a  flow- 
chart model  of  the  relationships  between  the  issues  is  provided 
(see  Figure  1) .     The  ensuing  discussion  begins  with  the  assumption 
that  the  multiattribute  models  under  discussion  reflect  choice  among 
or  evaluations  of  multiple  stimuli  by  a  single  individual.  This 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  level  of  analysis  reflects  accu- 
rately the  conceptual  intent  of  the  proponents  of  the  major  models 
and  perspectives  to  be  discussed.    However,  realizing  that  others  may 
hold  differing  opinions,  the  implications  of  the  models  for  cross- 
sectional  analysis  (particularly  with  regard  to  mathematical  form) 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  multiattribute  area  is  viewed  as  being  fundamentally  divided 
on  one  issue:     compensation.     Essentially,  can  a  favorable  association 
on  one  attribute  offset  an  unfavorable  association  on  some  other 
attribute  or  vice  versa?    Also,  is  the  criterion  variable  unidimen- 
sional  or  multidimensional?    That  is,  have  the  evaluations  of  the 
separate  aspects  of  each  choice  object  retained  their  individual 
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identity  (multidimensional)  or  have  they  been  combined  and  channeled 
into  a  mediating  variable  (unidimensional) ;  for  example,  attitude? 

Recently,  considerable  interest  has  been  generated  in  the  area 
of  non-compensatory  multiattribute  models.    Green  and  Wind  (1973) 
provide  an  excellent  review.     In  addition,  Wright  (1973)  has  stressed 
that  consumers  displaying  non-compensatory  decision  processes  will 
be  differentially  susceptible  to  promotional  efforts  depending  upon 
the  type  of  non-compensatory  model  used . 

The  Non-Compensatory  Multiattribute  Models 
As  previously  mentioned  Green  and  Wind  (1973)  provide  an 
excellent  review  of  these  model  forms.     The  following  borrows  heavily 
from  their  work. 

Dominance  Models: 

Given  the  two  profiles  x  =  (xj^,  X2,   •   •        y^^)  and 
x'  =  (x-j^'j  X2',   .   .   .,  Xjjj')  X  dominates  x'  if 
U(xj)  ^U(xj')  for  all  j  AND  U(xj*)  >  U(xj*)  for 
some  j*  in  X. 

In  general  terms,  the  implication  is  that  x  will  be  preferred  over 
x'  if  x  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  x'  on  all  attributes  while  at  the 
same  time  being  superior  on  at  least  one  attribute. 

Conjunctive-Disiunctive  Models 

As  opposed  to  Dominance  models,  the  Conjunctive-Disjunctive 
models  are  not  employed  to  order  a  set  of  alternatives,  instead  they 
are  used  to  dichotomize  alternatives  into  "accept"  or  "reject"  groups. 


The  Conjunctive  Model: 

Given  non-empty  subsets  of  X,  Xj^*,  X^*,   ...»  X^*  . 
(that  is,  acceptable  attribute  levels), 
X  =  (x-j^,  .   .   •>  Xj,   .   .   .  ,  Xj^)  is  valued  only  if 

X.  e  X^*  for  all  j   (j  =  1,  2 ,  .   .   . ,  m) , 

In  general  terms,  alternative  x  is  placed  in  the  acceptable 
group  if  the  choice  alternative  meets  pre-established  minimum  criteria 
on  all  attributes. 

The  Disjunctive  Model: 

Given  non-empty  subsets  of  X,  X^* ,  X2*,   .   .  ., 
(that  is,  superior  attribute  levels) 
X  =  (x-|^,  X2,   .   .   .  ,  Xj ,   .   .   .  x^)  is  valued  only  if 
X.  e  X^*  for  some  j   ( j  =  1 ,  2 ,   .    .    . ,  m) . 

In  contrast  to  the  conjunctive  model,  disjunctive  models  evaluate 
alternatives  on  the  basis  of  their  maximum  levels  rather  than  their 
minimum  levels.    That  is,  x  is  placed  in  the  acceptable  group  if  on 
one  or  more  attributes  which  are  considered  crucial  the  alternative 
scores  in  excess  of  the  cut  point.     In  other  words,  to  be  placed  in 
the  acceptable  group  it  is  not  necessary  to  score  highly  on  all 
criteria  if  the  alternative  is  superior  on  one  or  more  crucial  attri- 
butes. 

Lexicographic  Models 

In  the  lexicographic  format,  processing  of  attribute  score  data 
is  assumed  to  proceed  sequentially.    Alternative  choices  are  ranked 
according  to  their  standing  on  each  salient  attribute.     Choice  is 
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made  attribute-by-attribute.     The  processing  order  of  the  attributes 
is  by  importance.     The  most  important  attribute  is  considered  first. 
If  one  alternative  is  superior  on  the  first  attribute  processing 
ceases  and  a  choice  is  made.     If  there  is  a  tie,  the  decision-maker 
proceeds  to  the  second  most  important  attribute.     Processing  continues 
successively  through  the  attribute  list  until  one  choice  alternative 
is  judged  superior. 

The  Compensatory  Multiattribute  Models 
The  other  branch  of  the  multiattribute  model  area  (see  Figure  1) 
is  founded  on  the  premise  of  compensation.     That  is,  a  low  value  on 
some  attribute  can  be  offset  by  a  high  value  on  some  other  attribute. 
It  is  maintained  (Green  and  Wind,  1973)  that  all  alternative  choices 
can  ultimately  be  described  in  terms  of  "single  utility  numbers"  that 
are  derived  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  permit  comparison  between 
alternatives . 

These  "utility  numbers"  are  unidimensional .     It  will  be  shown 
shortly  that  many  of  the  hypothetical  constructs  popular  in  the 
psychological  literature  have  been  modelled  using  these  assumptions. 

Mathematical  Forms 

Compensatory  models  can  be  distinguished  by  the  type  of  mathe- 
matical properties  ascribed  to  them.     The  most  popular  model  form  in 
the  psychological  (and  marketing)  literature  is  the  linear  compensa- 
tory model.     This  is  derived  from  the  linear  equation.    The  general 
form  of  a  linear  function  is: 
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y  =  mx  +  b 

where    y  =  the  dependent  variable 

b  =  a  constant,  the  intercept 
m  =  a  constant,  the  slope 

X  =  a  variable,  in  this  case  an  attribute  level 
of  an  alternative 

The  preceding  model  is  linear  but  not  compensatory.    The  compensatory 
nature  of  a  model  becomes  operative  only  when  there  are  multiple 
attributes  to  consider.     Thus,  a  linear  conpensatory  model  is  of  the 
form 

n 

y  =    I  +  h 

i=l 

where      y  =  the  dependent  variable 

b  =  a  constant,  the  intercept 

m^  =  a  constant,  the  response  of  y  to  a  one  unit 
change  in  x^ 

X.  =  a  variable,  an  attribute  level  of  one  of  the 

1        1  . 

alternatives 

n  =  the  number  of  salient  attributes 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  linear  compensatory  model 
form  described  above  does  not  provide  for  the  possibility  of  any 
interaction  between  attributes  within  the  attribute  set. 

Other  model  forms  exist  (an  illustration  follows  shortly) ,  but 
they  have  not  been  used  frequently  in  the  multiattribute  area.  This 
author  believes  that  there  are  several  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
sophistication  in  model  forms  in  use.     These  include: 


(1)  Difficulty  in  interpretation  of  non-linear  models 
(diagnostic  problems) . 

(2)  Lack  of  a  current  theoretical  foundation  to  support 
their  use  in  this  area. 

(3)  High  level  of  predictive  success  currently  achieved 

by  the  linear  models.     This  will  be  explored  in  greater 
detail  when  empirical  results  of  the  various  models 
are  discussed. 

Perhaps  an  example  given  at  this  point  will  clarify  the  dis- 
tinction between  linear  and  non-linear  models  drawn  earlier.  For 
this  purpose  two  alternative  approaches  to  multiattribute  compensa 
tory  non-linear  forms  are  discussed  (Schwartz,  1967). 

First, 

"  k 
y  =    I    m.   (x.)    +  b  . 

i=l  ^ 

where    y  =  the  dependent  variable 

b  =  a  constant,  the  intercept 

=  a  constant,  the  response  of  y  to  a  one  unit 
change  in  x^ 

x^  =  a  variable,  an  attribute  level  of  one  of  the 
alternatives 

n  =  the  number  of  salient  attributes 

k  =  where  k  ?^  1,  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  y  and 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  linear  compensatory  mult 
attribute  model  described  earlier  is  simply  a  specific  case  of  the 
model  described  above.     (That  is,  the  case  where  k  =  1.)  ■ 
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A  second  basic  non-linear  multiattribute  form  follows: 

n 

■        '  y  =    I  +  h 

i=l 

where    y  =  the  dependent  variable  .  . 

b  =  a  constant,  the  intercept 

m.  =  a  variable,  the  level  of  which  is  independent  of 
the  attribute 

=  a  variable,  an  attribute  level  of  one  of  the 
alternatives 

n  =  the  number  of  salient  attributes 

One  realistic  application  of  the  above  model  type  would  be  to 
use  it  to  represent  an  interaction  of  attributes;  with  m^^  being  the 
level  of  the  alternative  on  a  second  attribute  which  must  be  con- 
sidered simultaneously. 

The  Criterion  Variable 
Continuing  on  within  the  framework  outlined  earlier  (Figure  1) , 
there  have  been  various  theoretical  concepts  modelled  which  make  use 
of  the  linear  compensatory  multiattribute  model.     For  our  purposes 
they  have  been  grouped  on  the  basis  of  what  this  researcher  considers 
to  be  major  differences  in  their  theoretical  perspectives.  Because 
of  their  separate  origins,  it  seems  to  make  sense  to  distinguish 
between  the  Decision  Theoretical  or  economic  applications  (Edwards, 
1954)  of  this  model  form  and  the  psychologically-based  applications 
in  the  attitude  area. 


'  [  /        ■   ■  12  >V.-  J  'y  -y^' 

The  Decision  Theoretic  Approach  .  - 

Before  proceding  further  to  discuss  the  concepts  and  implications 
of  utility  theory  it  may  be  beneficial  to  review  the  following  choice 
environments  (Luce  and  Raiffa,  1957): 

A.  Riskless  -  Choice  making  under  conditions  of  certainty 
where  choice  outcomes  are  known. 

B.  Risk  -  Knowledge  of  an  objective  probability  distribution 
associated  with  each  choice  outcome. 

C.  Uncertainty  -  The  decision  maker  can  not  assign  objective 
probabilities  to  particular  outcomes. 

-  partial  ignorance:     only  subjective  probabilities  can 
be  assigned. 

-  total  uncertainty:    no  probability  could  reasonably 
be  assigned. 

Statistical  Decision  Theory  is  involved  with  situations  demon- 
strating either  risk  or  uncertainty.    Riskless  models  would  be  trivial 
in  the  single  attribute  case.     The  decision  maker  would  simply  choose 
the  alternative  which  generates  the  highest  payoff.     However,  they 
become  much  more  complex  in  the  multiattribute  case  since  different 
model  or  combinatorial  assumptions  can  produce  different  judgements 
as  to  the  payoff  of  various  alternatives. 

Indifference  curve  analysis  has  been  used  to  graphically  demon- 
strate the  relationship  between  two  variables  (in  terms  of  their 
interchangeabillty) .    A  person  is  indifferent  between  quantities  of 
two  commodities  if  their  utility  (satisfaction,  payoff)  is  equivalent. 
The  underlying  assumption  of  utility  theory  is  that  man  strives  to 
maximize  his  output  (satisfaction)  given  his  resources.  In 


indifference  curve  analysis  this  means  that  he  will  choose  two  com- 
modities in  the  proportion  described  by  the  point  where  his  budget 
line  (resource  constraint)  is  tangent  to  his  utility  curve  (Haines, 
1973) .     It  is  obvious  that  similar  analyses  of  the  utility  of  bundles 
of  attributes  (or  commodities)  in  excess  of  two  are  possible  although 
they  cannot  be  represented  as  conveniently  graphically. 

Von  Neumann  and  Morgenstern  (1953)  introduced  the  concept  of  un- 
certainty into  utility  theory.     They  maintained  that  if  decision 
situations  are  extended  to  include  choice  among  uncertain  prospects 
and  certain  other  presuppositions  are  satisfied,  interval  scaled 
utilities  can  be  assigned  to  the  various  risky  alternatives. 
Historically,  the  commodities  themselves  were  considered  to  be  the 
basic  objects  of  utility  rather  than  the  attributes  of  the  commodities 
Then,  Lancaster  (1966)  came  forth  with  the  idea  of  a  consumer  utility 
in  which  goods  are  assumed  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  preferences 
for  the  attribute  levels  believed  to  underlie  the  goods.  Thus, 
utility  would  not  be  derived  from  the  goods  directly,  but  instead 
would  spring  forth  from  the  want-satisfying  attributes  of  the  goods. 
An  illustration  of  this  type  of  model  is  the  additive  utility  model 
which  follows: 

U(x)  =  U3^(xi)  +  U2(x2)  +  .   .   .  +  Uj„(x^). 

In  this  example  the  utility  of  an  alternative  is  defined  as  being 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  utilities  of  its  parts.     This  conforms  to 
the  assumptions  of  the  riskless  environment  described  earlier.  That 
is,  the  utility  of  each  of  x's  parts  (attributes)  is  assumed  to  be 
known  (probability  =1.0).     If  the  evaluator  was  uncertain  as  to 
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the  relationship  between  x  and  any  individual  attribute  utility  it 
is  possible  that  he  could  generate  subjective  probabilities  or 
expectancies  about  x's  possession  of  individual  attributes.  Edwards 
(1954)  developed  a  model  widely  known  as  the  subjective  expected 
utility  model  for  this  type  of  situation.     This  model  can  be  repre- 
sented as: 

n 

SEU(x)  =    I    SP^  •  U(x^) 
i=l 

where    SEU(x)  =  subjective  expected  utility  of  alternative  x 

S?^  =  subjective  probability  that  object  x  possesses 
attribute  x^ 

U(xj^)  =  utility  of  a  salient  attribute  of  object  x 
n  =  number  of  salient  attributes  of  x 

The  model  assumes  that  subjective  probability  and  attribute  utility 
are  independent.     Empirical  results  have  suggested  that  this  may  not 
be  valid. 

Theorists  have  not  chosen  to  formally  label  the  SEU  model  as  an 
expectancy-value  model.     The  nature  of  expectancy-value  models  will 
be  discussed  in  considerable  detail  when  we  explore  the  other  branch 
(see  Figure  1)  of  linear  compensatory  multiattribute  models — those 
addressing  the  attitude  concept.     Suffice  it  to  say  for  now  that  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  SEU  model  qualifies   (Cohen,  1972).  This 
judgement  appears  to  be  based  on  the  following: 

(1)  SP^  is  a  mentalistic  concept. 

(2)  U(x)  can  be  construed  as  being  capable  of  directing  a 
form  of  behavior  (choice) . 
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(3)    There  is  an  implied  me;ans/end  relation  between  choice 
of  the  object  and  the  attribute  utilities.  • 

Attitude  : 

It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  distinguish  between  the  con- 
cepts of  attitude,  belief  and  behavioral  intention,  since  we  will  be 
using  these  terms  in  further  discussion  of  the  branches  of  the  linear 
compensatory  multiattribute  attitude  model  area,    Fishbein  and  Ajzen 
(1975)  stated  the  relationship  concisely: 

...  the  concept  "attitude"  should  be  used  only  when  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  measure  places  an  individual  on 
a  bipolar  affective  dimension.    When  the  measure  places  the 
individual  on  a  dimension  of  subjective  probability  relating 
an  object  to  an  attribute,  the  label  "belief"  should  be  applied. 
When  the  probability  dimension  links  the  person  to  a  behavior, 
the  concept  "behavioral  intention"  should  be  used.   (p.  13) 

The  second  active  branch  of  linear  compensatory  multiattribute 
models  involves  those  models  which  address  the  attitude  concept. 
According  to  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975,  p.  6),  "most  investigators 
would  probably  agree  that  attitude  can  be  described  as  a  learned  pre- 
disposition to  respond  in  a  consistently  favorable  or  unfavorable 
manner  with  respect  to  a  given  object."    However,  they  point  out  that 
although  this  definition  would  be  acceptable  to  most  researchers,  its 
precise  meaning  is  somewhat  ambiguous.    First,  confusion  arises  as  to 
the  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  about  the  nature  of  response  consis- 
tency.   According  to  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975,  p.  6),  "At  least  three 
types  of  consistency  can  be  distinguished.    First,  a  person  may  be 
observed  to  consistently  perform  the  same  response  ...  in  the 
presence  of  a  given  stimulus  object."    This  could  be  labeled 
"stimulus-response"  consistency.    Another  "interpretation  concerns 
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itself  with  the  degree  of  consistency  between  different  responses 
with  respect  to  the  same  object"  (p.  6).    According  to  Fishbein  and 
Ajzen  "whatever  the  responses  that  are  elicited  by  the  object,  they 
should  be  consistent  with  one  another"  (p.  6).    As  in  the  case  of 
stimulus-response  consistency,  response-response  consistency  does  not 
discriminate  between  attitude  and  other  concepts  such  as  drives, 
motives,  etc.    The  third  type  of  response  consistency  discussed  by 
Fishbein  and  Ajzen  is  "evaluative  consistency."    This  is  concerned 
with  situations  where  multiple  behaviors  occur  in  conjunction  with  a 
given  stimulus  over  time.     A  person  may  perform  various  behaviors  with 
respect  to  an  object  on  different  occasions.     The  overall  degree  of 
favorability  of  these  behaviors  may  remain  roughly  the  same.     If  it 
does,  these  responses  could  be  said  to  possess  evaluative  consistency. 
It  is  important  to  note  that,  once  again,  the  consistency  of  these 
responses  could  be  defined  in  terms  of  concepts  other  than  attitude. 
However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  affective  consistency  is 
the  distinctive  property  of  attitude  which  permits  differentiation  of 
the  attitude  concept  from  other  concepts  (Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum 
1957). 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  definition  of  attitude  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "predisposition."    Employing  the  same  response 
classif icatory  schema  discussed  earlier  some  general  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  about  the  nature  of  predispositions  (Fishbein  and  Ajzen, 
1975).     First,  if  we  define  response  predisposition  as  stimulus- 
response  consistency,  we  would  expect  that  knowledge  of  a  person's 
attitude  toward  the  object  would  permit   prediction   of  specific  be- 
haviors.    Under  the  response-response  interpretation  we  would  predict 
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that  an  individual  would  be  predisposed  toward  performing  a  class  of 
behavior  at  any  given  time;  all  of  which  are  favorable  or  unfavorable 
in  relation  to  the  object.     Finally,  under  evaluative  consistency,  a 
person  is  seen  as  being  predisposed  to  behave  in  a  consistently  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  way  toward  the  object  over  time. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  that  predispositions  toward 
objects  are  influenced  by  personal  experiences.     According  to  Fishbein 
and  Ajzen  (1975,  p.  10),  "it  is  widely  accepted  that  residues  of  this 
experience  influence  or  modify  behavior  of  the  organism." 

Theory  Branches  of  Linear  Compensatory  . 
Multiattribute  Attitude  Models 

The  literature  in  this  area  suggests  that  a  distinction  can  be 

drawn  between  popular  versions  of  these  multiattribute  attitude 

models  based  upon  their  theoretical  origins.    A  dichotomy  can  be 

established  based  on  the  following: 

(1)  Learning  Based  Models,  and 

(2)  Cognitive,  motivationally-based  models  of  the  expectancy- 
value  type. 

Learning  Based  Models 

Learning  based  models  rely  upon  the  principles  of  conditioning 
to  handle  attitude  formation  and  change.     The  process  by  which  a 
particular  response  becomes  associated  with  a  stimulus  is  known  as 
classical  conditioning.     [See  Figure  2  (Fishbein  and  Ajzen,  1975)] 

Without  any  prior  learning  the  unconditioned  stimulus  (UCS) 
elicits  an  unconditioned  response  (UCR) .     According  to  the  condi- 
tioning paradigm  a  new  stimulus  is  introduced  to  the  situation  which 
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CS   elicits  


Of 


UCS  elicits  UCR 


Figure  2 
Classical  Conditioning  Paradigm 


does  not  yet  have  any  relationship  to  the  UCS  and  which  may  exhibit 
a  response  of  its  own  R  .     Wlien  the  CS  is  constantly  paired  with  the 
UCS,  it  eventually  comes  to  elicit  some  of  the  response  characteristics 
which  earlier  were  only  connected  with  the  UCS. 

The  Fishbein  Model's  Behavioral  Tradition 

Fishbein  (1963)  proposed  a  model  of  the  attitude  concept  which 
is  faithful  to  the  conditioning  process  described  above.     In  Fish- 
bein' s  view,  attitude  toward  an  object  is  a  function  of  beliefs  which 
a  person  holds  regarding  the  object  and  the  evaluative  aspects  of 
those  beliefs.     The  process  of  attitude  formation  is  "associative" 
in  nature.     That  is,  attributes  become  associated  with  the  attitude 
object  through  a  conditioning  process.     If  a  single  attribute  defines 
an  object  then  the  affect  (evaluation)  associated  with  that  attribute 
defines  the  attitude  toward  the  object.     In  cases  of  less  than  per- 
fect certainty,  the  evaluation  of  the  attribute  would  be  greater  than 
the  attitude  toward  the  object.     The  notion  of  less  than  perfect 
certainty  is  handled  by  the  "belief"  variable.    According  to  Fishbein 
(1967a,  p.  389),  "any  belief  about  an  object  can  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  'probability'  or  'improbability'  that  a  particular  relationship 
exists  between  (the  attribute  and  the  attitude  object)." 

If  one  salient  attribute  can  be  associated  (learned)  by  con- 
ditioning to  an  attitude  object,  it  seems  reasonable  that  multiple 
salient  attributes  can  also  be  conditioned  to  the  object.  Fishbein 
views  the  relationship  between  the  individual  attribute  evaluations 
and  attitude  as  summative.     In  summary,  Fishbein  (1967a)  stated  that 
according  to  this  theory: 
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Attitudes  have  been  viewed  as  learned  mediated  evaluative 
responses,  and  beliefs  about  an  object  have  been  viewed 
In  terms  of  the  probability  (or  strength)  of  stimulus- 
response  associations.     (p.  390) 

The  idea  of  attitude  as  a  mediating  evaluative  response  builds  upon 
earlier  work  by  Doob.    Doob  (1947)  defined  attitude  as  a  learned, 
implicit  anticipatory  response.    He  viewed  attitude  as  an  invisible 
response  to  a  stimulus  which  could  also  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  an 
overt  response.    He  also  made  explicit  the  assumption  that  any  re- 
sponse which  can  be  learned  to  an  overt  stimulus  can  also  be  learned 
to  an  implicit  response.    His  model  can  be  represented  as: 

S      r  .  .  .  s  R 

where  r  .  .  .  s  represents  an  attitude,  the  implicit  response. 

The  learning  process  involved  in  the  Fishbein  model  perhaps  can 
best  be  understood  by  way  of  an  example.     See  Figure  3.    In  this 
illustration  we  can  see  the  process  of  attitude  formation  as  explained 
by  classical  conditioning.    Initially,  characteristics  (or  attributes), 
the  unconditioned  stimuli  (UCS),  which  have  prior  learned  evaluative 
responses  associated  with  them,  called  unconditioned  responses  (UCR) , 
are  perceived  in  the  spatial  and  temporal  presence  of  some  object, 
the  conditioned  stimulus  (CS)  .    This  CS  is  foreign  to  the  actor,  that 
is,  the  individual  has  not  yet  formed  any  evaluative  response  to  it. 
This  process  of  attitude  formation  (regarding  the  CS)  may  be  gradual. 
That  is,  various  attributes  (UCS)  of  the  object  may  become  salient 
over  a  period  of  time.    In  the  simplest  case,  where  only  one  attribute 
of  the  object  has  been  perceived  by  the  actor  as  salient,  the  mediated 
evaluative  response  to  the  object  (attitude)  is  simply  a  function  of 
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Figure  3 

Process  of  Attitude  Formation  (Classical  Conditioning) 
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the  affect  of  the  attribute  (UCR) .     This  is  not  to  say  that  the  degree 
of  affect  of  the  object  will  exactly  coincide  with  the  degree  of  affect 
of  the  attribute.     This  may  be  the  case,  but  another  factor  enters. 
This  additional  factor,  called  "belief,"  determines  the  proportion 
of  the  affect  of  a  given  attribute  which  enters  the  attitude  judgement 

Ahtola  (1977a)  has  indicated  that  his  belief  "weighting"  of  in- 
dividual attribute  evaluations  can  be  conceptualized  as  a  kind  of 
filtering  process.     Fishbein's  operationalization  of  belief  is  some- 
what different.     His  belief  measure  incorporates  a  "balance"  notion. 
Operationally,  the  Fishbein  model  gives  prominence  to  affect  which 
is  either  highly  associated  with  the  stimulus  or  highly  disassociated 
with  the  stimulus.     This  is  contrasted  with  the  Vector  model  where 
only  associations  with  positively  evaluated  attributes  can  enhance 
attitude.     Fishbein  maintains  that  disassociation  from  negatively 
evaluated  attributes  can  contribute  as  positively  to  attitude  as 
association  with  positively  evaluated  attributes,  and  vice  versa. 

The  conditioning  process  just  described  can  be  generalized  to  • 
objects  with  multiple  salient  attributes  (UCS) .     It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  cases  where  new  attributes  are  added  to  the  actor's 
salient  set  of  attributes  for  the  object  over  time  changes  in  belief 
strength  associated  with  UCR  acquired  earlier  may  occur.     This  may 
result  from  the  occurrence  of  "socratic  effect"  (Wyer,  1974). 

Attitude  modification  or  change  is  explained  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  probabilistic  association  (belief)  about  the  object  (CS) 
involving  addition  of  another  salient  attribute  or  by: 

(1)     Change  in  the  strength  of  the  probabilistic 
association  (belief  strength)  ,  or 
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(2)     Change  in  the  magnitude  of  affect  associated 
with  an  attribute  (UCR) .  ' 

Actual  specification  of  Fishbein's  model  and  explanation  of  the 
operationalization  of  its  measures  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
chapter.  ^     .  . f     •        •  -  ^n.  '    ' '^^  ;  ' > . 

i  ■'•  .  f  .<  * 

The  Vector  Model's  Behavioral  Tradition 
The  Vector  Model  of  Preferences  (Ahtola,  1973)  was  based  on  the 
same  theoretical  foundation  used  in  the  Fishbein  model.     Key  dif- 
ferences, other  than  measurement  issues,  involve  the  way  attributes 
(or  unconditioned  stimuli)  relate  to  the  attitude  object.     These  dif- 
ferences dealing  with  the  conceptualization  of  the  belief  variable 
were  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 

Borrowing  a  page  from  decision  theory  this  model  speculates  that 
the  mediated  evaluative  response  (attitude)  should  include  an  ex- 
haustive assessment  of  the  relationships  between  the  various  salient 
attributes  (UCS)  and  the  attitude  object  (CS).     This  desire  stemmed 
from  the  empirical  observation  that:  .   ,  ■ 

(1)  one  must  know  the  amount  of  an  attribute  before  one  can 
determine  the  affect  associated  with  it  (affect  is  not 
always  constant  for  all  levels  of  an  attribute)  (see 
Figure  4) ,  and 

(2)  people  often  possess  less  than  perfect  confidence 
(certainty)  in  many  judgements  they  make  concerning  the 
attributes  of  an  object.     Thus,  the  fact  that  less  than 
perfect  certainty  (belief  =  100%)  is  associated  with  a 
particular  attribute  concept  gives  rise  to  a  desire 
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Figure  4 


Illustrations  of  Some  Response  Functions  (Affect) 
for  Various  Attribute  Levels 


to  discover  what  other  attribute  levels  have  positive 
(non-zero)  belief-strengths  associated  with  them. 
(It  is  assumed  that  these  should  also  affect  attitude). 
The  model  of  the  conditioning  process  under  which  attitudes  are 
presumed  to  be  formed  with  the  Fishbein  model  (see  Figure  3)  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  the  conditioning  process  underlying  attitude 
formation  in  the  Vector  model.    The  main  differences  lie  in  the  fact 
that  many  more  unconditioned  stimuli  are  paired  with  the  attitude 
object  and  the  absence  of  the  "balance  notion"  in  belief  measurement 
employed  in  the  Fishbein  model.    In  reference  to  the  former  point, 
there  should  be  a  (UCS)  for  each  salient  level  of  an  attribute  as  con 
trasted  with  the  Fishbein  model  illustration  in  which  there  was  a 
single  (UCS)  per  attribute. 

Formal  specification  of  the  Vector  model  and  discussion  of  its 
operational  implications  will  be  performed  in  the  following  chapter. 

■       Expectancy-Value  Models 
Atkinson  (1964)  defines  expectancy-value  motivation  theories  as 
the  following: 

The  strength  of  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  certain  way  depends 
upon  the  strength  that  the  expectancy  will  be  followed  by 
a  given  consequence  and  the  value  of  that  consequence  to 
the  individual.     (p.  274). 

These  theories  of  motivation  differ  from  the  Hullian  behavior- 
is  tic  perspective  in  that  these  theorists  have  adopted  a  mentalistic, 
cognitive  view  of  man.     Important  in  this  theoretical  area  is  the 
notion  of  perception.     That  is,  "objective"  reality  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  actor's  subjective  perception  of  his  environment. 
The  view  is  one  of  a  thinking  man  striving  (almost  in  the  economic 
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sense)  to  maximize  his  outcomes.    The  types  of  variables  employed  to 
explain  behavior  are  in  the  cognitive  domain. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  perspective  was  Kurt  Lewin. 
Lewin  (1935)  maintained  that  behavior  must  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
the  psychological  field  operant  for  the  individual  at  the  time  the 
behavior  occurs.     He  believed  that  the  proper  temporal  horizon  is  the 
present  and  that  past  events  influence  behavior  indirectly,  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  may  influence  the  person's  current  perception 
of  his  environment.     The  term  he  coined  to  represent  this  notion  is 
"life  space."    Lewin  defined  behavior  as  movement  within  the  life 
space.     He  proposed  the  concept  of  "force"  to  explain  why  a  person 
would  move  within  his  life  space.     In  a  situation  in  which  only  one 
force  is  present,  providing  that  it  is  a  positively  valued  force,  his 
theory  predicts  that  the  person  will  locomote  to  that  region  in  his 
life  space.     However,  according  to  Lewin  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  multiple  forces  operating  on  the  person  at  any  point  in  time  in 
his  life  space.     To  explain  behavior  in  this  complex  environment  Lewin 
introduced  the  idea  of  "resultant  force."    This  is  defined  as  the  net 
force  resulting  from  a  field  of  forces.     This  resultant  force 
specifies  the  object  (goal)  of  behavior.     Next,  Lewin  proposed  the 
concept  of  "potency."    Potency  may  be  viewed  as  a  factor  influencing 
the  effective  strength  of  competing  forces.     Even  if  a  goal  is  very 
attractive  it  will  not  elicit  behavior  if  the  potency  of  the  situation 
to  which  the  goal  is  linked  is  very  low.     By  definition,  the  combined 
potency  of  all  situations  in  which  an  individual  is  simultaneously 
involved  is  equal  to  one.     The  potency  of  any  individual  situation 
thus  ranges  from  zero  to  one.     Potency  can  be  defined  as  the  influence 
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of  one  situation  relative  to  all  simultaneously  acting  situations. 
Finally,  Lewin  introduced  the  concept  of  "valence"  to  help  explain 
behavior  which  either  leads  the  person  toward  or  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  goal  object.     Regions  which  have  a  positive  valence 
are  defined  as  goal  objects  for  the  person  (approach  behavior),  while 
regions  which  have  negative  valence  are  viewed  as  aversive  (avoidance 
behavior).     In  general,  people  move  toward  (+)  valences  and  away  from 
(-)  valences.     Lewin  proposed  that  the  variables  are  related  multi- 
plicatively  as  follows:     Force  =  Valence  x  Potency. 

Tolman  (1955)  approached  the  question  of  motivation  by  proposing 
that  man  is  continually  exposed  to  different  physiological  and 
environmental  cues  and  that  these  plus  experience  combine  to  result 
in  three  major  variables  which  intervene  between  the  observable  ante- 
cedents of  behavior  (such  as  environment,  physiological  stimuli),  and 
the  behavioral  act.     These  intervening  variables  are  mentalistic  con- 
cepts.    They  include  such  things  as  goal  demand  level,  expectancy  of 
attaining  the  goal  and  outcome  evaluation.     Expectancies  are  defined 
as  being  some  function  of  the  individual's  past  experiences.  Simply 
stated,  the  expectancy  of  a  particular  goal  is  an  increasing  function 
of  the  number  of  past  experiences  in  which  a  particular  behavior  re- 
sulted in  this  outcome.     Goal  value  for  Tolman  is  closely  related  to 
the  concept  of  valence  described  by  Lewin.     As  the  reader  will  recall, 
the  likelihood  of  behavior  toward  the  goal  is  heightened  as  its  valence 
is  increased.     Practically  speaking,  we  can  conclude  that  a  person 
would  choose  to  behave  first  to  satisfy  the  outcome  for  which  he 
currently  has  the  highest  demand  level.     This  variable  handles  the 
same  issues  as  the  learning  theory  concepts  of  deprivation  and 
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satiation  in  that  the  following  are  accounted  for  in  determining  the 
magnitude  of  the  Performance  Vector  (which  is  closely  related  to 
behavioral  intention): 

(1)  No  matter  how  large  the  expected  value  of  a  particular 
action  outcome  we  can  expect  satiation  to  occur  after 
repeated  performance  of  the  behavior.     Satiation  is  re- 
flected in  a  decreasing  value  of  the  demand  level  vari- 
able over  behavioral  repetitions,  j  - 

(2)  Conversely,  with  a  lengthening  time  interval  since 
last  performance  of  a  behavior  we  can  expect  the  demand 
level  to  increase.    This  can  be  explained  by  the  concept 
of  deprivation. 

Thus,  we  might  expect  to  observe  the  following  phenomenon.  A 
person  is  very  likely  to  perform  that  behavior  for  which  he  has  the 
highest  current  demand  level  first.     Given  this  information  the 
model  predicts  that  the  person,  when  faced  with  multiple  modes  of 
resolution  of  his  high  demand  level,  will  behave  in  the  fashion  which 
will  generate  the  highest  expected  value.  ;  ;. 

The  relationship  between  Tolman's  variables  and  behavior  can  be 
expressed  as : 

Performance      Expectation  of        Value  of      Demand  Level 
Vector        =  Achieving  a         X      the        X        for  a 

Desired  Outcome      Outcome        Given  Outcome 

The  mulitplicative  relation  indicates  that  the  absence  of  any  com- 
ponent [independent  variable(s)  =  0]  generates  a  performance  vector 
of  zero.    Also  implicit  in  this  relationship  is  the  idea  that  if 
there  are  multiple  outcomes  to  a  particular  act  the  product  of  the 
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three  independent  variables  would  be  summed  over  each  of  these  out- 
comes to  determine  the  impulse  to  act. 

The  relationship  between  expectancy-value  models  of  motivation 
and  attitude  can  be  illustrated  in  terms  of  Tolman's  model: 


Expectation  Level  of 

Performance  =  of  Achieving  ^  a  Given  Demand  Level 

Vector           a  Desired  Outcome  for  a 

Outcome  (Value)  Given  Outcome 


or        i  ^      ,  ^v*** 


Performance  Demand  Level 

Vector        ~    Attitude  X  for  a 

Given  Outcome 


If  we  view  attitude  as  a  predisposition  to  respond  in  a  favorable 
or  unfavorable  manner  we  can  conclude  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
Performance  Vector  (behavioral  tendency  toward  an  act)  will  be  highest 
when  there  is  a  highly  favorable  attitude  toward  the  act  and  there  is 
a  high  level  of  need  within  the  indivudual  for  the  outcome  of  the  act 
(a  situational  variable).     That  is,  behavior  would  be  a  function  of 
the  attitude  and  the  demand  for  a  given  outcome.     "Alternative  be- 
haviors may  be  thought  of  as  constituting  a  hierarchy  based  on  their 
relative  expected  values  (attitude) ,  thus  generating  a  set  of  be- 
havioral tendencies  for  any  given  motive  (demand  level  for  a  given 
outcome)"  (Cohen  and  Ahtola,  1971,  p.  4). 

The  Rosenberg  Model 

Rosenberg  (1956)  proposed  a  model  which  is  theoretically  con- 
sistent with  the  expectancy-value  or  "means-ends"  orientation.  It 
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is  also  consistent  with  a  broad  interpretation  of  The  Functional 
Theory  of  Attitudes  (Katz,  1960).    The  model: 


A„  =  I  li  Vl  ^   :  ■  : . 

i=l 

attitude  toward  an  object 

perceived  instrumentality,  the  belief  about 
the  potential  of  the  object  for  attaining  or 
blocking  the  realization  of  valued  state  i 

value  importance,  valued  state  i's  importance 
to  a  person  as  a  source  of  satisfaction 

the  number  of  valued  states 

Rosenberg's  original  conceptualization  involved  the  use  of 

abstract  values,  not  actual  product  related  attributes.    The  practical 

implication  of  this  was  addressed  by  Mazis,  Ahtola,  and  Klippel 

(1974).    They  stated: 

While  values  might  have  limited  usefulness  (in  predicting 
.  preferences)  in  product  categories  in  which  clear  dif- 
ferences in  (attributes)  exist,  they  may  be  useful  for 
product  categories  where  brand  differences  are  largely 
illusory.    While  Rosenberg's  formulation  was  conceptualized 
around  values ,  the  model  would  appear  equally  valid  using 
other  cognitive  elements,  including  product  characteristics, 
(p.  4) 

Key  differences  between  the  operationalization  of  the  Fishbein 
and  Rosenberg  models  include  (Mazis,  Ahtola,  and  Klippel,  1974): 

(1)  The  Fishbein  model  measures  the  likelihood  of  the  be- 
havior  (A^^^.  model)  resulting  in  a  salient  outcome, 
while,  .  I . 

(2)  the  Rosenberg  approach  measures  two  consequences  of  the 
behavior:  . 


where    A  = 
o 
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(a)  how  likely  the  behavior  is  to  result  in  a  particu- 
lar outcome,  and  .  . 

(b)  how  likely  the  behavior  is  to  result  in  blocking  a 
particular  outcome.,.  . 

Further  illustration  of  these  differences  is  provided  by  Ahtola 

(1973):  •■  - 

A  given  outcome  may  be  quite  improbable  (low  B^)  through 
the  behavior  in  question  but  it  also  may  not  create  an 
obstacle  or  hindrance  to  the  achievement  of  that  outcome 
later  or  by  other  means  (which  is  what  blocking  means). 
That  is,  blocking  goes  beyond  the  mere  improbability  of 
outcome  through  a  given  behavior.    For  this  reason,  it 
could  be  argued  that  Rosenberg's  I.  component  has  more 
discriminatory  power  than  Fishbein''"s  B.  (belief  component), 
(p.  12) 

A  Sample  of  Marketing's  Applications  . 
of  Multiattribute  Models 

Wilkie  and  Pessemier  (1973)  provide  an  excellent  review  of 
marketing  studies  utilizing  various  operational  forms  of  the  multi- 
attribute  attitude  model.    The  mathematical  form  of  all  the  models 
reviewed  is  linear  conpensatory .     Specific  issues  investigated  in 
their  review  are: 

(1)  Size  of  the  attribute  set  and  method  of  selecting 
attributes. 

(2)  Scaling  of  the  "importance"  variable — evaluation 
versus  prominence.  .   .  * 

(3)  Operationalization  of  beliefs — does  the  measure  of  . 
association  contain  pure  cognitive  or  cognitive  and 
affective  aspects?  , 

Although  it  is  acknowledged  in  this  article  that  the  theoretical 
work  of  Rosenberg  and  Fishbein  gave  rise  to  the  interest  in  the 
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marketing  field  in  multiattribute  attitude  models,  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  forty-two  studies  reviewed  indicate  that  no  true  test 
of  either  the  Fishbein  or  Rosenberg  model  had  been  conducted  in 
marketing.    An  additional  issue  is  that  in  all  forty-two  studies  the 
effectiveness  criterion  of  the  multiattribute  model  employed  was  its 
ability  to  predict  attitude  (or  preference) .    This  was  typically 
operationalized  by  computing  the  correlation  between  the  model  and 
an  independent  criterion  measure.    That  is,  the  analysis  was  per- 
formed cross-sectionally . 

In  the  same  article,  Wllkie  and  Pessemier  also  discuss  some  of 
the  empirical  work  done  on  non-compensatory  multiattribute  models. 
They  stated: 

Russ  (1972)  reports  tests  of  several  formulations  of  the 
lexicographic  model  which  outperform  the  basic  model  in 
information  processing  tasks.     Heeler,  Kearney  and  Mehaffey 
(1973),  in  contrast,  found  the  compensatory  model  superior 
to  both  conjunctive  and  disjunctive  models*  in  predictions 
of  new  product  acceptances  and  rejections  by  supermarket 
buyers.    Wright  (1973)  also  found  the  linear  model  better  . 
than  either  conjunctive  or  disjunctive  forms  in  tasks 
"reconstructing"  brand  belief  systems,  while  non-linear 
models  performed  better  for  active  information  processing 
tasks.  (Wilkie  and  Pessemier,  1973,  p.  437). 

One  study  in  marketing  by  Tuck  (1973)  deliberately  utilized 

methodology  which  was  consistent  with  the  measures  proposed  by 

Fishbein  (1967a).    Correlations  between  a  Fishbein  model  measure  of 

^act         ^  criterion  measure  of  the  same  construct  in  a  field  study 

in  Great  Britain  for  a  beverage  product  were  of  the  magnitude  of  .51 

to  .68.     It  is  Insightful  to  note  that  this  study  by  Tuck  was  a 

replication  of  an  earlier  study  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 

same  beverage  product.    Correlations  in  the  earlier  study  were  much 

lower  (approximately  r  =  .30).     Tuck  attributes  the  improvement  in 


correlations  found  In  the  replication  to  more  careful  operatlonaliza- 
tion  of  measures.     In  the  original  study        (attitude  toward  the 
object)  was  correlated  with  A^^j.  (attitude  toward  drinking  the 
object) . 

An  interesting  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Marketing  Research  during  1972  which  deal  with  some  important  theo- 
retical and  empirical  issues  in  marketing's  use  of  multiattribute 
attitude  models.     Two  separate  articles,  which  utilized  the  same 
data  base,  were  published  which  purported  to  examine  the  predictive 
effectiveness  of  the  Fishbein  and  the  Rosenberg  models. 

Sheth  and  Talarzyk  (1972)  attempted  to  examine  the  components 
of  the  Rosenberg  model  in  hopes  of  determining  which  component,  per- 
ceived instrumentality  or  value  importance,  when  considered  separately, 
explained  more  variance  in  the  criterion  measure  of  attitude.  Un- 
fortunately, the  operationalization  of  the  measures  used  in  this  study 
was  so  unlike  that  of  Rosenberg  that  the  Sheth  and  Talarzyk  study  must 
be  discounted  as  a  test  of  Rosenberg  model  properties. 

Bass  and  Talarzyk  (1972) ,  using  the  same  data  base  as  Sheth  and 
Talarzyk  attempted  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  measures  specific  to 
preference  alternatives  rather  than  more  general  measures  such  as 
those  of  socioeconomic  and  personality  characteristics,  would  lead 
to  successful  predictions  of  brand  preference.     This  study  purported 
to  examine  the  Fishbein  model.     However,  the  operationalization  of 
measures  was  totally  inappropriate  to  the  Fishbein  model. 

Cohen,  Fishbein  and  Ahtola  (1972)  responded  to  the  Bass  and 
Talarzyk  and  Sheth  and  Talarzyk  publications  described  earlier.  A 
concise  statement  of  the  theoretical  premises  underlying  the  Rosenberg 
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and  Fishbein  models  was  made.    Later,  contrasts  between  the  operation- 
alizatlons  of  the  purported  tests  of  these  models  by  Bass  and  Talarzyk 
and  Sheth  and  Talarzyk  and  the  original  Fishbein  and  Rosenberg  pro- 
posed operationalizations  were  undertaken.    Finally,  Cohen,  Fishbein 
and  Ahtola  concluded  that  the  measures  used  in  both  studies  to 
operationalize  the  multiattribute  attitude  model  amounted  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  model  which  the  authors  dubbed  the  "adequacy- 
importance"  model.    Quoting  Cohen,  Fishbein  and  Ahtola  (1972): 

According  to  this  model,  a  person's  attitude  toward  a 
given  brand  is  a  function  of:     (1)  the  degree  to  which 
a  brand  is  considered  "satisfactory"  with  respect  to 
attribute  or  value  i  and  (2)  the  importance  of  i  in 
designing  an  ideal  brand.     In  effect,  then,  the  two 
components  used  might  appropriately  be  labeled  "attribute 
adequacy"  and  "importance."     (p.  459)- 

Sheth  (1972)  and  Talarzyk  (1972)  replied  to  Cohen,  Fishbein  and 
Ahtola  in  defense  of  their  respective  studies.    Sheth 's  arguments  con- 
sisted primarily  of  citing  instances  where  Rosenberg  was  less  than 
perfectly  clear  in  his  writings,  regarding  the  proper  method  of 
operationalizing  the  Rosenberg  model.    Talarzyk' s  reply  also  attempted 
to  offer  the  excuse  of  fuzzy  definitions  as  justification  for  his 
treatment  of  the  Fishbein  model.     In  addition,  he  offered  the  not 
very  compelling  argument  that  he  really  hadn't  intended  to  "test"  the 
Fishbein  model.    If  his  latter  claim  is  correct,  then  statements  made 
in  the  Bass  and  Talarzyk  article  are  very  misleading. 

Cohen,  Fishbein  and  Ahtola  (1972)  also  point  out  that  in  labora- 
tory studies  using  valid  operationalizations  of  the  Fishbein  model 
the  Fishbein  model  prediction  generally  correlates  about  .70  with 
independent  measures  of  affect.  ■  ■  • 
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As  of  this  writing  there  has  been  no  published  research  other 
than  the  study  by  Ahtola  (1975)  which  assesses  the  predictive  valid- 
ity of  the  Vector  Model  of  Preferences.    More  will  be  said  about  the 
Ahtola  study  in  the  following  chapter.     However,  at  this  point  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Vector  model  predicted  preferences  significantly 
better  than  the  Fishbein  model  in  the  Ahtola  study. 

Mulitattribute  Models;     Inter-individual  Level  Analysis 
With  the  exception  of  the  section  which  immediately  precedes 
this,  all  of  the  discussion  of  multiattribute  models  up  to  this  point 
has  focused  on  the  intra-individual  level  of  analysis.     \^en  the 
objective  was  to  present  the  theory  behind  the  different  perspectives 
this  level  of  analysis  was  most  parsimonious.    However,  the  careful 
reader  would  have  observed  in  the  preceding  section  that  published 
marketing  applications  of  these  multiattribute  models  have  largely 
been  cross-sectional  in  character.     The  fact  that  this  level  of 
analysis  has  been  more  prevalent  than  the  intra-individual  level  of 
analysis  in  actual  practice  necessitates  review  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  about  particular  multiattribute  models  to  ascertain  if  they 
remain  static  in  this  new  setting. 

A  realistic  first  step  involves  specification  of  the  type  of 
inter-individual  analysis  being  considered.     For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  an  inter-individual  analysis  involves  N  subjects  (where 
N  >  1)  and  a  single  stimulus.    A  more  complex  inter-individual 
analysis,  not  discussed  here,  would  involve  N  subjects  (where  N  >  1) 
and  K  stimuli  (where  K  >  1) .     Since  the  latter  inter-individual 
analysis  is  really  nothing  more  than  N  intra-individual  case  studies. 
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any  differences  which  exist  between  the  inter  and  intra-individual 
levels  of  analysis  can  be  uncovered  in  the  single  stimulus  situation. 

At  this  point  the  reader  should  return  to  Figure  1  which  contains 
the  categorization  framework  for  multiattribute  models  at  the  intra- 
individual  level.    The  first  criterion  used  in  classification  was 
compensation.    This  criterion  is  equally  appropriate  at  this  new  level 
of  analysis.     However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  lexicographic 
model  becomes  trivial  in  the  single  stimulus  situation. 

The  next  criterion  used  in  the  framework  is  mathematical  form. 
All  of  the  compensatory  models  discussed  at  the  intra-individual  level 
of  analysis  were  linear.    However,  they  all  become  non-linear  in  the 
inter- individual  single  stimulus  setting.     Why?    The  reason  is  that 
the  evaluative  aspect  of  a  belief,  the  utility  of  an  outcome,  the 
value  importance  of  a  valued  state  and  the  affect  associated  with  a 
level  of  an  attribute  remain  constant  across  stimuli  at  the  intra- 
individual  level  of  analysis,  whereas  they  become  variables  at  the 
inter-individual  level  of  analysis.    Beliefs,  subjective  probabilities 
of  outcomes,  and  perceived  instrumentalities  were  variables  at  the 
intra-individual  level  of  analysis  and  they  remain  variables  at  this 
new  level  of  analysis.     The  fact  that  there  are  two  independent 
variables  operating  simultaneously  makes  these  models  non-linear  at 
the  inter-individual  level  of  analysis. 

The  final  criterion  employed  in  the  framework  dealt  with  the 
theoretical  perspectives  upon  which  the  models  were  founded.  These 
remain  static  at  this  new  level  of  analysis. 


CHAPTER  III 

REVIEW  OF  FISHBEIN  AND  VECTOR  MODEL  PROPERTIES 

The  theoretical  foundation  underlying  these  models  was  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapter.     Operationally,  this  class  of  models  postu- 
lates that  an  attitude  toward  an  act  is  a  function  of  a  weighted 
summation  of  the  values  which  an  individual  holds  regarding  an  act, 

where  the  "weights"  are  the  belief  strengths  which  he  attaches  to 

'  i 

each  of  these  values. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  Flshbein  and  the  Vector  models  to 
the  marketing  manager  are  substantial.     Unlike  previous  conceptualiza- 
tions of  attitude,  these  models  delineate  specifically  the  set  of 
cognitive  elements  (beliefs  and  associated  attribute  evaluations) 
which  are  seen  as  determinants  of  attitude.     Consideration  of  these 
attitudinal  determinants  allows  the  marketing  manager  to  learn  even 
more  about  how  the  consumer  views  his  product  and  also  to  determine 
strategies  for  changing  the  consumer's  attitude  in  a  favorable 
direction.     The  primary  advantage  of  these  models  over  traditional 
attitude  measures  lies  in  their  ability  to  perform  the  diagnostic  and 
surrogate  functions. 

Traditional  attitude  measures  like  Thurstone  and  Likert  scales 
provide  only  a  summary  evaluation.     While  these  models  also  combine 
the  information  obtained  from  the  respondent  into  a  single  affective 
score  (via  multiplication  and  summation)  the  items  constituting  the 
measure  are  selected  only  because  they  provide  information  as  to  what 
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perceptions  and  evaluations  actually  underlie  the  attitude.  These 
models  call  for  the  measurement  of  the  "salient"  dimensions  under-  . 
lying  an  individual's  attitude;  thus  a  marketer  can  determine  on  what 
"bases"  a  consumer  holds  an  attitude. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  introductory  remarks  the  major  . 
strength  of  the  multiattribute  attitude  models  lies  in  their  diagnos- 
tic ability.     In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  bulk  of  previous  research  in 
this  area  has  dealt  with  the  predictive  power  of  various  model  forms. 
With  the  exceptions  of  Rosenberg  (1965)  and  Lutz  (1975)  there  has  not 
to  this  date  been  a  comprehensive  examination  of  a  multiattribute 
attitude  model  in  the  attitude  change  context.     This  study  investi- 
gates for  the  first  time  two  different  learning-based  models,  the 
Fishbein  and  the  Vector,  in  the  attitude  change  context  holding  both 
up  to  scrutiny  and  focuses  on  the  conflicting  predictions  made  by  the 
models.  ■  .... 

Rosenberg  suggested  that  "attitudinal  affect  toward  an  object 
may  be  altered  by  the  prior  modification  of  value  importance  and  per- 
ceived instrumentality"  (1956,  p.  371).     In  other  words,  Rosenberg 
proposed  that  manipulation  of  elements  within  cognitive  structure 
could  be  expected  to  produce  changes  in  attitude  toward  the  object. 
Continuing  along  the  same  line,  Rosenberg  (1965)  conducted  an  experi- 
ment to  examine  in  a  dynamic  context  the  relationship  between  the 
constructs  in  his  model  and  attitude.     Somewhat  different  than  his 
1956  focus  stated  previously,  Rosenberg's  primary  interest  in  this 
research  seemed  to  lie  in  exploration  of  the  "direction"  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  elements  of  his  model  and  attitude. 
Specifically,  he  wanted  to  determine  if  a  change  induced  in  a 
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person's  attitude  would  in  turn  generate  changes  in  individual 
cognitive  elements  (supporting  beliefs) .     This  interest  apparently 
stemmed  from  earlier  work  in  the  attitude  area  conducted  by  Abelson 
and  Rosenberg  (1958) .    A  model  was  developed  in  this  research  which 
proposed  to  describe  various  types  of  structural  relations  between 
cognitive  elements.     The  notion  of  "balance"  (a  desire  for  logical 
consistency)  as  an  important  motivating  factor  was  advocated  in  this 
work.     Hypotheses  were  generated  regarding  the  types  of  possible 
changes  in  relations  between  cognitions  which  would  be  required  to 
establish  a  state  of  cognitive  balance.     Since  many  alternative  paths 
could  be  followed  to  attain  balance,  the  authors  developed  predictions 
about  preferred  resolution  strategies.     It  is  precisely  this  motiva- 
tion to  achieve  balance  that  Rosenberg  (1965)  offered  as  justification 
for  his  predictions  of  cognitive  restructure  following  attitude  change. 

Using  an  innovative  methodology,  Rosenberg  (1965)  demonstrated 
that  attitude  change  can  indeed  result  in  the  restructure  of  cognitive 
elements.     The  focus  of  this  dissertation,  however,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent.    In  this  research  we  wish  to  examine  the  effect  on  attitude 
of  a  change  in  a  particular  element  of  a  person's  cognitive  structure. 
The  direction  of  interest,  however,  is  quite  similar  to  the  suggestion 
of  Rosenberg  (1956)  cited  earlier.     This  proposition  was  never 
empirically  tested  by  Rosenberg. 

Lutz  (1975)  examined  the  Fishbein  model  in  terms  of  attitude 
change.     The  three  strategies  of  attitude  change  he  considered 
operative  will  be  presented  later.    As  of  this  writing,  an  examination 
of  the  Vector  model  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  the  attitude  change 
context;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  previous  research  (Ahtola,  1975) 
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the  Vector  model  has  been  shown  to  predict  preferences  substantially 
better  than  the  Fishbein  model. 

The  Models 

At  this  point  the  two  competing  models  of  attitude  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  research  will  be  introduced  in  detail.     They  are  the 
Fishbein  model  and  the  Vector  model. 

The  Fishbein  Model 

Fishbein  (1963)  defined  attitude  as  a  mediating  evaluative 
response,  the  amount  of  affect  for  or  against  a  psychological  object, 
group  of  objects,  or  behavior.    His  formulation  can  be  represented  by 

n 

^o  =    ^    ^i  ^i  . 

The  multiplicative  summation  (E        a^)  of  these  elements  can  be  viewed 

as  an  index  of  the  cognitive  structure  underlying  A^,  where: 

Aq  =  the  attitude  toward  an  object  .   ,  ^  .  .  ' 

Bj^  =  the  strength  of  belief  (probability)  that  the  object 
is  associated  with  a  particular  attribute  i  or 
consequence  i 

Bj^  =  the  evaluative  aspect  of  the  belief;  the  evaluation  of 
attribute  i 

n    =  the  number  of  attributes  to  which  A^  is  believed  to  be 
related 

Under  Fishbein's  formulation,  A    should  change  in  response  to 

o 

changes  in  cognitive  structure.  These  changes  could  be  created  through 
one  of  three  mechanisms: 

(1)     changing  salient  beliefs,  causing  some  beliefs  to  be  more 
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strongly  held,  and  others  more  weakly  held  (when 
corresponding  a^  is  ^  0) ; 

(2)  changing  evaluations  of  particular  attributes  without 
changing  salient  beliefs  (when  corresponding  B^^  is  ^  0)  ; 

(3)  introducing  new  beliefs  into  cognitive  structure;  the 
evaluative  aspects  of  these  beliefs  will  enter  into  the 
summation  of  the  previous  evaluative  responses,  thus 
creating  a  new  overall  evaluation  (when  a^  and       are  i=  0) . 

Fishbein  measurement  scales  are  patterned  after  the  following  , 
examples.     The  belief  measure: 

X  is  i 

unlikely    :    :    :    :  J        :    :    likely 

-3  0  +3 

.  A, 

The  affect  measure:  ■      .    ■  «      ^  , 

■  ■  j 

,  •     f  ■  ...  .■  ••  * 

f    .      ••  1    IS  ,  '■  ■  ■ 

bad    :    :    :    :    :    :    good 

-3  0  +3 
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The  Vector  Model  (Ahtola.  1975) 


n  g(i) 


where 


A 


o 


a  subject's  attitude  toward  an  object 


B^j  =  a  subject's  strength  of  belief  ij  about  an  object 
(on  the  dimension  i) ,  that  is,  the  probability 
that  it  is  associated  with  some  other  concept  ij 
(i.e.,  the  j_th  category  on  dimension  i) 

a..  =  the  evaluative  aspect  of  B. .,  that  is,  the 


g(i)  =  the  number  of  associated  categories  on  dimension 
i 

n      =  the  number  of  salient  dimensions 

The  Vector  model  provides  for  four  potential  methods  of  changing 
Aq.     They  are: 

(1)  A  change  in  the  shape  of  the  distribution  of  beliefs  may 
cause  attitude  change.     This  entails  a  change  in  belief 
certainty.       ,  .  •  .*• 

(2)  A  shift  in  the  distribution  of  beliefs  along  the  attribute 
dimension.      ",.*-  '  .    .  ■  '  ' 

(3)  A  change  in  the  affect,  a-j^j  >  across  associated  categories 
on  the  attribute  dimension. 

(4)  Addition  of  a  new  salient  dimension. 

As  previously  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  Fishbein  model, 
the  Vector  model  is  also  posited  to  be  an  index  of  the  cognitive 
structure  underlying  A^.     Illustrations  of  Vector  model  measurement 
scales  are  forthcoming.     Prior  to  presenting  these,  a  point  of  clarifi 
cation  should  be  made: 
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(a)     The  affect  and  belief  measures  form  two  vectors  across 
associated  categories  which  can  be  represented  as  curves 
along  the  associated  attribute  dimension. 
The  belief  measure  for  each  attribute  category: 

X  is  ij 

certainly  certainly 
no  yes 
0  1 

The  affect  measure  for  each  attribute  category: 

ij  is  ..     ^  -  •  ■ 

bad    :    :    :    :    :    :    good 

-3  0  +3  . 

An  example  may  serve  to  clarify  the  operationalization  of  the 
Vector  model.     Basically,  assume:  ■     •    ,  « 

(a)  Aq  refers  to  attitude  toward  Coke 

(b)  there  are  three  salient  attributes        "  ■  ;• 

(c)  each  attribute  has  three  levels  associated  with  it  = 

i 

Attribute  #1:     Sweetness  ' 

B        .4  .4  .2  . 

a         2  3  -2 

slightly      fairly  very 

Attribute  I's  contribution  to  A    reduces  to: 

o 

(.4x2)  +  (.4x3)  +  (.2x-2)  =  +1.6 

For  the  remaining  two  attributes  the  same  procedure  is  followed  with 
Aq  ultimately  being  equal  to: 
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(+1,6)  +  (Contribution  of  Attitude  2)  +  (Contribution  of 
Attribute  3) .  . 

Personal  connnunicatlon  with  Ahtola  (1977b)  has  provided  clarifi- 
cation of  the  current  operationalization  of  the  measures  employed  by 
Fishbein.     Unlike  earlier  versions,  Fishbein  now  concedes  that 
subjects  may  respond  to  an  attribute  concept  which  is  not  only  di- 
rectional but  specifies  a  particular  level  of  the  attribute.  For 
example,  if  a  subject's  belief  statement  is,  "Coca-Cola  is  fairly 
sweet"  the  associated  concept  is  not  "sweet"  but  "fairly  sweet." 
This  revision  by  Fishbein  remedied  the  problem  discussed  by  Ahtola 
(1975)  in  his  article  introducing  the  Vector  model.    One  of  the 
original  differences  in  conceptualizing  beliefs  between  the  two  models 
was  that  the  Vector  model  departed  from  the  Fishbein  belief  inter- 
pretation by  treating  belief  content  and  belief  strength  as  separate 
entities . 

'  '  ■  ■■     •     ■  "  '  > 

Uncertainty  ■ 

The  Fishbein  Model  '-        '  ■  • 

In  the  Fishbein  conceptualization,  the  belief,  B^,  indicates 

the  perceived  likelihood  of  the  association  of  an  object  and  an 

attribute.     Since  likelihood  has  been  interpreted  for  measurement 

purposes  as  a  probability-like  measure,  it  then  seems  reasonable  to 

infer  that  a  mid-scale  probability  connotes  maximum  uncertainty. 

One  particularly  serious  operational  issue  involves  the  isolation 

of  the  concept  actually  used  by  the  subject  when  responding  to  the 

Fishbein  belief  measure.    One  possible  solution  to  this  problem  is 

presented  later. 
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Although  it  could  be  directly  obtained,  a  separate  affect  measure 
for  the  Fishbein  model  was  not  taken.     Instead,  the  Fishbein  model 
affect  values  were  inferred  from  the  affect  vector  of  the  Vector  model 
when  the  Fishbein  concept  was  known. 

The  Vector  Model 

The  amount  of  uncertainty  in  beliefs  associated  with  a  given 
attribute  is  related  to  the  shape  characteristics  of  the  distribution 
of  beliefs  across  such  categories  as  are  operative  or  meaningful  for 
the  subject.     It  is  proposed  that  these  belief  distributions  are 
instrumental  in  the  prediction  of  attitude  change.     The  basic  types 
of  belief  distributions  anticipated  are  illustrated  (see  Figure  5) . 

Manifestations  of  belief  change  on  a  given  attribute  dimension: 

(1)  Change  in  the  shape  of  the  belief  distribution.  This 
could  involve  a  move  to  more  certainty  or  vice  versa. 

(2)  Shift  in  the  belief  distribution  without  a  change  in 
shape  characteristics.     In  this  case  uncertainty  would 
remain  unchanged .  " 

(3)  A  more  complex  change  in  beliefs  involving  a  change  in 
multiple  parameters  of  the  belief  distribution.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  could  entail  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  uncertainty  associated  with  the  distribution. 

Proposed  Method  for  Isolation  of  Fishbein  Concept 

(1)  Assume  that  the  attribute  of  interest  is  "sweetness"  and 
that  the  product  class  of  interest  is  soft  drinks. 

(2)  The  subject  is  exposed  to  the  following  type  of  statement: 
We  would  like  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  your  judgement  of  the 
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Low  variance  (low  uncertainty) : 
1 

0 

operative  categories 

High  variance  (high  uncertainty) : 
1 

0 

operative  categories 


Figure  5 

Vector  Model  Belief  Distributions 
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various  attributes  of  this  new  soft  drink.     For  example,  if  you  were 

asked  to  describe  this  soft  drink  to  a  friend  who  would  base  his 

decision  to  try  the  product  on  your  information,  precision  in  your 

description  would  be  very  important. 

For  each  of  the  attributes  of  soft  drink  products  we  would  like 

you  to  construct  a  sentence  describing  the  product  using  one  of  the 

levels  of  each  of  the  attributes.    For  example,  if  PRICE  were  an 

attribute  the  following  sentences  might  be  written  by  different 

people:  • 

PRICE:        very        fairly        moderate        fairly  very 
low  low  high  high 

"This  new  soft  drink  is  fairly  high  priced." 
OR      "This  soft  drink  tastes  better  than  other  moderate  priced  brand 
OR      "I  think  this  drink  is  not  very  low  priced." 

Please  write  your  descriptive  sentence  below  the  listing  of  the 
levels  of  each  attribute:  . 

SWEETNESS:  {      ^-  '  '''"^ 

very        fairly    slightly    not  sweet      slightly    fairly  very 
bitter    bitter      bitter      not  bitter      sweet        sweet  sweet 

Your  sentence  using  one  level  of  the  attribute: 

(Continue  for  other  attributes)  ^ 

This  set  of  attribute  level  (concept)  choices  is  determined  by 
pre-testlng.     It  is  the  same  set  of  attribute  levels  which  is  used 
in  the  Vector  model  measurement.     Note,  care  was  taken  to  insure 
that  subjects  had  the  opportunity  to  associate  concepts  which  might 
produce  low  belief  strengths  [(-)  on  Fishbein  Scales]. 

(3)    Ask  subject  to  rate  Brand  X  on  a  Fishbein  belief  scale 
using  the  information  obtained  in  #2  as  follows: 
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Brand  X  is  fairly  sweet: 

("fairly  sweet"  was  the  associated  concept  from  #2) 

unlikely    :    :    :    :    :    :    likely 

-3  0  +3 

In  the  Lutz  studies  of  the  Fishbein  model  attitude  change 

properties  cited  earlier,  belief  change  and  affect  change  strategies 

were  examined.     Some  of  the  more  important  coticlusions  of  that 

research  which  bear  directly  on  this  effort  are: 

(1)  Subjects  appeared  to  translate  brand  information  into 
subjective  perceptions  in  a  relatively  systematic  fashion, 
as  indicated  by  the  success  of  the  experimental  manipula- 
tions of  B.  and  a^ . 

(2)  There  was  an  indication  that  changes  in  single  cognitive 
elements  can  affect  cognitive  structure  and  attitude  in 
accordance  with  theory.     This  relationship  was  particularly 
evident  for  the  Bj^  change  process,  but  not  as  clear  for  the 
a^  change  strategy.  >  ■ ;  i. 

(3)  Evidence  is  needed  regarding  the  feasibility  of  attempting 
to  change  a-j^  elements  for  attributes  with  more  highly 
polarized  evaluations.     The  Lutz  studies  attempted  to 
change  a  relatively  neutral  a^^  element,  although  the 
manipulation  was  not  completely  successful.     Use  of  a 
relatively  neutral  attribute  meant  that  the  amount  of 
potential  movement  in  either  direction  was  less  than  if  a 
polarized  attribute  had  been  attacked,  although  a  more 
polarized  attribute  may  be  more  resistant  to  change. 
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(4)    The  potential  of  the       change  strategy  seems  to  be  very 
high  based  on  the  Lutz  findings.     He  does  offer  a  caution 
of  the  following  grounds,  however: 

(a)  low  commitment  level  of  attitudes 

(b)  brief  time  period  of  the  study 

(c)  use  of  a  hypothetical  stimulus  brand 

The  attitude  change  research  contained  in  this  dissertation 
examines  the  following  mediating  consequences: 

(1)  Fishbein  Model 

(a)     changes  in  belief  strengths 

(2)  Vector  Model 

(a)    manipulation  of  belief  certainty 
At  this  stage,  it  should  be  explicitly  stated  that  this  study 
focuses  on  beliefs  about  a  particular  product  attribute  and  does  not 
attempt  to  manipulate  the  affect  associated  with  these  beliefs.  In- 
stead affect  was  taken  as  a  "given"  and  used  as  a  blocking  variable 
in  the  experiments. 

General  Hypotheses 
Since  there  are  a  great  number  of  hypothesized  predictions  for 
attitude  change  which  flow  from  the  attitude  models  under  investiga- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  parsimonious  presentation  of  the  hypothesized 
relations  is  in  a  tabular  format.     Before  proceeding,  some  definitional 
points  should  be  made: 

(1)  Basic  forms  of  Vector  Model  Affect  Curves  (see  Figure  6) 

(2)  Basic  forms  of  Vector  Model  Belief  Distribution  Changes 
(see  Figure  7) 
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Monotonic  (+)  Monotonia  (-) 


attribute 


attribute 


Basic  Forms  of  Vector  Model  Affect  Curves 


1 
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The  signs  in  the  cells  of  Table  1  indicate  the  hypothesized 
attitude  shifts  for  particular  experimental  conditions  and  for  a 
particular  model. 

Concept  Shift 

Given  the  situation  outlined  in  Figure  8,  within  the  Vector  model 
context,  attitude  may  be  increased  by  shifting  the  distribution  of 
beliefs  toward  more  favorably  evaluated  concepts  provided  that  the 
level  of  certainty  is  held  constant.     This  would  apply  to  both 
monotonic  and  non-monotonic  affect  curves.     It  should  be  noted  that 
this  can  result  in  different  predictions  for  non-monotonic  B-type 
affect  curves.     In  this  situation  there  is  a  choice  of  concepts  which 
will  produce  equivalent  attitude  change  (that  is,  concepts  on  each 
side  of  the  affect  curve  peak) . 

Following  the  Fishbein  approach,  attitude  could  be  increased 

by: 

(1)  increasing  the        associated  with  the  concept  "very  sweet." 
This  would  act  to  increase  the  amount  of  belief  certainty. 

(2)  to  increase  attitude  without  affecting  certainty  would  re- 
.            quire  either:  '  ■"  ■ 

(a)  a  change  in  the  affect  associated  with  "very  sweet,"  or 

(b)  a  change  of  concept  to  another  possessing  a  higher 
level  of  affect.  *'      '>  ■'■:'  --'^  : .  ; 

Generation  of  predictions  for  the  Fishbein  model  (holding  the 
belief  strength  constant)  requires  knowledge  of  the  sign  of  the  affect 
associated  with  alternative  concepts.     Since  the  affect  measurement 
scales  for  the  Vector  and  Fishbein  models  utilize  the  same  scale  of 


Concept  Shift  Illustration 
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measurement,  there  is  substantial  face  validity  to  support  the  use 
of  the  Vector  model  affect  curve  for  prediction  with  both  models. 

The  previous  illustration  dealt  with  the  case  of  attitude  change 
holding  the  level  of  certainty  constant.    A  case  will  now  be  developed 
for  attitude  change  prediction  holding  the  concept  constant  while 
permitting  certainty  of  beliefs  to  vary. 

Certainty  Change 

Provided  that  the  affect  associated  with  a  concept  such  as 
"fairly  sweet"  in  Figure  9  is  positive,  any  increase  in  beliefs 
associated  with  the  concept  will  cause  a  (+)  attitude  change  Fishbein 
model  prediction.     On  the  other  hand,  if  affect  is  negative  the  pre- 
diction is  reversed.     This  would  hold  for  either  monotonic  or  non- 
monotonic affect  curves. 

For  the  situation  described  in  Figure  9,  the  Vector  model  would 
predict  an  increase  in  attitude  due  to  the  reduction  in  variance  or 
increase  in  certainty.     This  prediction  would  be  obtained  even  if  the 
affects  across  all  associated  categories  were  negative.     (Refer  to 
affect  type  non-monotonic  A.) 

If  in  this  example  the  affect  curve  had  been  of  the  type  non- 
monotonic B,  predicted  attitude  change  would  be  (-)  for  an  increase 
in  certainty.     This  result  would  be  predicted  even  if  the  affects 
across  all  associated  categories  were  negative. 

The  final  set  of  Vector  model  predictions  relating  to  variance 
change  deals  with  monotonic  affect  curves.    Varying  certainty  has  no 
effect  on  monotonic  affect  curve  predictions  for  attitude  change. 
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Affect 


+3  1 


Bitter 


Sweet 


Fishbein  Concept: 
"fairly  sweet". 
Affect  =  +2 


Beliefs 


likely 


Bitter 


unlikely 


Revised  Vector  Belief 
Distribution 
(more  certainty) 

Revised  Fishbein  Belief 
Dout  "fairly  sweet," 
B  =  -1.0 

Original  Vector 
Belief  Distribution 

Sweet 


Original  Fishbein 
Belief  about  "fairly  sweet," 
B  =  -2,5 


Concept : 
"fairly  sweet" 


Figure  9  • ' 

Certainty  Change  Illustration 
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That  is,  no  attitude  change  is  predicted  provided  that  an  assumption 
is  made  that  the  affect  curve  is  linear. 

A  Major  Operational  Constraint 
Central  to  the  question  of  testing  the  hypotheses  for  non- 
monotonic affect  conditions  is  the  issue  of  the  kind  of  beliefs-on- 
affect  mapping  which  will  constitute  a  valid  test  and  the  resulting 
operational  implications  for  experimental  research  on  this  subject. 
First,  this  researcher  has  chosen  to  define  a  non-monotonic  treatment 
condition  as  one  in  which  there  is  a  non-zero  Vector  model  belief 
strength  associated  with  at  least  one  category  on  each  side  of  the 
affect  curve  maximum  or  minimum  and  also  at  the  maximum  or  minimum 
category.     This  means  that  for  a  belief  distribution  to  be  included 
it  must  contain  at  least  three  associated  categories.     In  the  belief 
shift  conditions  for  non-monotonic  affect  four  categories  are  required 
for  each  belief  distribution,  while  at  least  five  categories  are 
necessary  to  permit  a  shift  of  the  modal  concept. 

For  monotonic  affect  conditions,  as  long  as  the  modal  concept 
remains  unchanged  a  change  in  certainty  of  beliefs  can  be  accomplished 
using  as  few  as  three  categories.     For  a  shift  in  beliefs,  only  two 
categories  are  necessary  in  the  extreme  case. 

The  following  illustration  may  assist  in  clarifying  the  minimum 
category  requirements  under  different  affect  and  treatment  conditions 
(see  Figure  10) . 
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Figure  10 

Minimum  Category  Requirements  for  Manipulation 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 

One  of  the  certainty  change  conditions  has  been  selected  for 
intensive  study  in  this  current  research  effort.     The  condition  of 
interest  is  the  one  which  deals  with  a  reduction  in  belief  certainty. 
The  affect  curve  types  selected  for  study  are  types  Non-Monotonic  A 
and  Non-Monotonic  B.     Due  to  the  sensitivity  of  Fishbein  model  pre- 
dictions to  the  sign  of  the  affect  associated  with  beliefs,  four 
separate  analyses,  each  examining  a  different  affect  condition,  are 
required  to  completely  explore  the  effect  of  changes  in  cognitive 
structure  on  attitudes  and  preferences  for  the  two  basic  non-monotonic 
affect  conditions.     See  Table  2  for  specific  predictions  of  the 
direction  of  attitude  changes. 

The  first  row  in  Table  2  refers  to  the  type  of  affect  curve 
(vector)  under  investigation.    All  of  the  affect  curves  illustrated 
are  non-monotonic.     However  the  fashion  in  which  the  affect  maps 
across  the  attribute  dimension  differs.     The  (+)  or  (-)  sign  enclosed 
in  the  circle  indicates  the  sign  of  the  affect  involved:     (+)  indi- 
cates all  positive,   (-)  indicates  all  negative  across  the  levels  of 
the  sweetness  attribute  involved  in  the  manipulation.     The  drawings 
on  the  left  margin  of  Table  2  indicate  if  the  prediction  is  being 
made  for  the  treatment  or  the  control  group  and  serve  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  belief  distribution  involved  in  each  group. 

-  .  -  l      .  /' 
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TREATMENT 


Table  2 
Research  Hypotheses 


EXP  1  EXP  2  EXP 


+ 


+ 


0  0  0 


0  0  0 


F  -  Fishbein,  V  -  Vector 


CHAPTER  V 
METHOD  "  ' 

The  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  in  this  research  is 
divided  into  three  sections.     They  are: 

(1)  Study  Design  and  Administration  '  . 

(2)  Assignment  to  Cells  and  Operationalization  of  Treatment 

(3)  Conclusions  on  Method 

By  describing  the  actual  operationalization  of  the  experimental 
setting  at  the  outset  the  merits  of  various  alternative  methodological 
(design)  approaches  can  be  more  adequately  examined. 

Study  Design  and  Administration 

The  original  plan  was  to  test  the  experimental  hypotheses  using 
a  pre-test  post-test  control  group  design  with  four  blocks  with  blocks 
corresponding  to  particular  affect  types.     The  dependent  measure  of 
Interest  in  this  study  is  the  subject's  change  in  attitude  due  to  the 
experimental  manipulation  as  measured  by  the  evaluative  dimension  of 
a  semantic  differential  scale  (Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum,  1957). 

The  experimental  task  is  as  follows: 
First  Wave 

(1)     All  subjects  (prior  to  assignment  to  an  experimental  condi- 
tion) will  be  asked  to  respond  to  scales  which  are  designed  to  de- 
termine their  affect  curves  for  each  salient  attribute  dimension  of 
the  product  class.     These  salient  dimensions  and  their  associated 
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categories  ordinarily  would  be  determined  in  a  pre-test  so  that  the 
set  of  attributes  provided  in  the  actual  study  would  be  the  same  for 
all  subjects.     However,  in  this  case,  previous  research  has  been  con- 
ducted for  the  product  class  of  interest  in  this  study  (Ahtola,  1973). 
The  salient  dimensions  and  their  associated  categories  are  available 
to  this  researcher  and  will  be  used  in  this  study.     Thus,  a  pre-test 
to  obtain  these  attributes  will  not  be  required.     (Note:     a  separate 
affect  measure  will  not  be  obtained  for  the  Fishbein  model.) 
Second  Wave 

(2)  The  subjects,  both  treatment  and  control  group  (after  assign- 
ment to  one  of  the  four  experiments  based  on  their  affect  curves)  will 
be  exposed  to  a  high  credibility  print  communication  scenario  which 

is  designed  to  form  beliefs  about  a  specific  new  product's  attributes 
and  features.     The  reason  that  a  new  product  entry  has  been  selected 
for  this  study  is  so  that  an  assumption  can  be  made  that  subjects 
carry  no  existing  beliefs  about  the  brand  of  interest  into  the  study. 
After  step  #1  each  experiment  becomes  a  separate  entity. 

(3)  Subjects,  both  treatment  and  control  group,  will  be  asked  to 
assign  point  scores  to  indicate  their  beliefs  that  a  specific  new 
brand  has  certain  product  attributes  after  having  been  exposed  to  the 
initial  print  communication.     These  scores  are  the  subject's  belief 
measures  as  obtained  from  both  Fishbein  and  Vector  model  scales. 

(4)  Subjects,  both  treatment  and  control  group,  will  be  asked  to 
complete  a  semantic  differential  scale  measuring  their  attitude  toward 
the  product.  '  ,  i 

i 

(5)  Subjects  in  the  treatment  condition  will  be  exposed  to  a 
communication  designed  to  create  uncertainty  in  their  beliefs  about 
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the  target  attribute.     Control  group  subjects  will  not  receive  any 
communication. 

(6)  Subjects  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  measures  of  affect  and 
beliefs  for  all  attributes  and  the  semantic  differential  measure  of 
Aq  once  again.  •  ' 

A  key  reason  for  gathering  both  pre-test  and  post-test  data  on 
beliefs  and  affect  using  both  the  Fishbein  and  the  Vector  models  is 
that  such  data  can  serve  to  validate  the  communications  treatment. 
It  can  also  be  determined  if  a  communication  designed  to  alter  one 
target  belief  has  changed  other  elements  in  the  cognitive  structure. 
Finally,  obtaining  the  pre-test  and  post-test  affect  scores  will  per- 
mit study  of  the  reliability  of  the  instruments. 

Assignment  to  Cells  and  Operationalization 
of  Treatment 

There  are  a  variety  of  possible  methodological  (design)  approaches 
to  this  research.     The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  elaborate  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  arrive  at  a  determination 
of  the  preferred  course  of  action. 

It  may  prove  useful  to  group  the  various  approaches  into 
categories  (Campbell  and  Stanley,  1963): 

(A)  Experiments 

(B)  Quasi-Experiments  '         ' ' 

(C)  Case  Studies 

The  first  three  approaches  outlined  fall  into  the  category  of 
true  experimental  designs.     The  fourth  approach  discussed  is  a  quasi- 
experimental  technique,  and  the  fifth  approach  is  an  example  of  a 
case  technique.  ■     ;  \ 
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Approach  #1,  Custom-tailored  Treatments 

Under  this  procedure  subjects  would  be  exposed  to  communication 
treatments  which  are  not  outwardly  identical  but  which  are  geared  to 
produce  similar  cognitive  effects  according  to  the  model  for  each 
subject  in  a  treatment  condition.  It  should  be  recognized  that  this 
approach  will  treat  a  subject's  affect  for  or  against  levels  of  a 
particular  attribute  as  a  blocking  variable  and  as  such  affect  would 
not  be  under  manipulative  control. 

The  best  feature  of  this  approach  is  related  to  the  treatments 
themselves.     That  is,  this  approach  does  provide  the  opportunity  to 
guarantee  that  treatments  are  actually  affecting  subjects  in  the 
fashion  required  for  the  hypotheses  tests.     This  can  be  established 
by  extensive  pre-testing.     It  is  also  possible  to  achieve  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  realism  in  this  type  of  study.  , 

On  the  negative  side  it  should  be  apparent  that  by  custom 
tailoring  communications  messages  for  each  subject  the  overall  re- 
search effort  would  be  greatly  increased  in  time  and  resource  require- 
ments.    One  mitigating  factor  might  be  that  groups  of  subjects  exhibit 
similar  belief  and  affect  curves.     This  could  help  in  reducing  the 
effort  necessary  in  treatment  development.    Another  operational  con- 
cern lies  in  the  fact  that  two  waves  would  be  required  for  a  complete 
administration  due  to  the  fact  that  the  treatments  must  be  designed 
based  on  pre-test  results. 

Approach  //2,  Four  Completely  Randomized  Designs  with  Non-Identical 
Formation  and  Treatment  Communications 

In  this  design  subjects  would  be  assigned  to  experimental  groups 

based  on  the  way  in  which  their  affect  curves  map  across  associated 
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categories  on  the  target  attribute.     Perhaps  this  would  be  a  bit 
clearer  conceptually  if  the  attribute  dimension  is  thought  of  as  a 
series  of  "levels."    Groups  of  these  "levels"  form  segments  which 
have  affect  values  associated  with  them.    These  affect  values,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  III,  can  be  thought  of  as  curves.     Since  this 
research  is  concerned  with  non-monotonic  affect  curves,  the  following 
is  an  example  of  how  an  affect  curve  could  map  across  an  attribute 
dimension  (see  Figure  11) . 

The  particular  affect  curve  illustrated  in  Figure  11  incorporates 
two  of  the  four  basic  non-monotonic  affect  conditions  of  interest  in 
this  study.     The  points  associated  with  each  are  circled  in  the  Figure. 
From  this  example  it  should  be  easy  to  see  how  an  affect  vector  could 
be  arranged  to  provide  the  other  two  non-monotonic  affect  curve  types. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  different  attribute  levels  are  involved 
in  each  of  the  non-monotonic  affect  curve  cases. 

Once  these  groups  have  been  arrived  at  subjects  are  randomly 
assigned  to  treatment  and  control  conditions.     From  this  point  on 
subjects  are  processed  through  the  experiment  in  the  fashion  described 
in  the  first  section  which  outlined  the  experimental  task. 

Although  it  might  be  possible  to  condense  this  approach  into  a 
single  sitting,  it  is  highly  likely  that  two  waves  would  be  required. 
This  approach  should  possess  very  high  degrees  of  internal  and  external 
validity  within  experimental  settings  ("blocks")  but  may  be  prone  to 
interpretation  problems  across  experiments  due  to  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent levels  of  the  target  attribute  are  involved  in  each  study.  In 
fact,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  this  approach  has  not  been  labeled 
as  a  Randomized  Block  Design.  .  " 

'  .  ■     ■  '    '  '       '■  ' 

 . .         .    '    '  '   -   < '  V  ■       '    ■  ■  ;'N>v.f  r^'- 
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Figure  11 

Non-Monotonic  Affect  Curve  Mapping  Across  an 
Attribute  Dimension 


5-  .i 


Approach  //3 

This  experimental  approach  is  perhaps  the  most  artificial  of  all 
the  approaches  to  be  discussed.     Basically,  the  method  is  as  follows: 

Instead  of  permitting  subjects  to  determine  their  own  beliefs 
in  a  formation  stage,  the  experimenter  provides  each  subject  with  a 
set  of  beliefs  and  associated  affects  about  attributes  of  a  hypo- 
thetical brand  of  a  hypothetical  product  and  asks  the  subjects  to  re- 
spond to  post-test  only  measures  of  their  beliefs,  affect,  and  A^^^ 
based  on  the  premise  that  they  have  fully  internalized  the  hypotheti- 
cal set  of  beliefs  assigned  to  them  by  the  experimenter. 

The  key  advantages  of  this  procedure  are: 

(1)  Subjects  need  to  complete  questionnaires  only  once. 

(2)  A  single  wave  study  is  possible. 

(3)  All  subjects  in  a  given  cell  possess  the  same  initial 
beliefs  (by  definition) . 

The  key  disadvantages  of  this  approach  are: 

(1)  Subjects  may  not  fully  internalize  these  beliefs  or  their 
associated  affects. 

(2)  There  is  a  very  low  level  of  involvement  with  hypo- 
thetical products  thus  affect  should  be  very  low. 

(3)  Extreme  artificiality  of  experimental  setting. 

Approach  #4,  Homogeneous  Treatments  with  Affect  Determined 
After  the  Fact 

This  quasi-experimental  approach  offers  the  desirable  benefit  of 
utilizing  homogeneous  communication  treatments  regardless  of  affect 
type.    Under  this  approach  subjects  would  be  randomly  assigned  to 
treatment  or  control  conditions.    Another  associated  benefit  of  this 


method  is  the  opportunity  to  combine  the  first  and  second  waves  of  the 
study.     Operationally,  this  is  a  major  plus.    Also,  as  far  as  experi- 
mental studies  in  general  are  concerned,  this  approach  does  have  a 
fair  degree  of  realism. 

Under  this  procedure  subjects  in  a  given  treatment  would  be 
processed  through  the  study  in  the  manner  that  was  outlined  in  the 
description  of  the  experimental  task.    Assignment  to  affect  conditions 
would  be  accomplished  after  the  fact  by  examining  the  way  the  subjects 
pre  and  post  belief  vectors  map  across  their  affect  vectors.     In  other 
words,  the  data  themselves  would  determine  the  affect  condition. 

Approach  #5  ,      •   '  '  '  '  ■  .  .. 

In  this  case  study  approach  consumers  would  be  studied  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.     The  consumer's  beliefs  about  a  particular  product's 
attributes  would  be  determined  along  with  their  associated  affects. 
Selection  of  a  target  attribute  for  the  belief  manipulation  would  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  experimenter.     Communication  treatments  would 
be  devised  to  create  belief  changes  on  the  target  attribute  appropriate 
to  test  the  hypotheses. 

This  approach  has  the  potential  of  being  very  high  on  external 
validity,  but  due  to  the  process  of  selection  of  target  attributes 
for  the  belief  change  manipulations  the  actual  treatment  may  vary  not 
only  in  its  print  content  but  also  on  the  attribute  itself  and  the 
categories  associated  with  the  attribute.     This  poses  a  severe  threat 
to  internal  validity.     In  addition,  as  in  the  quasi-experimental  de- 
sign presented  earlier,  a  single  wave  administration  is  possible  al- 
though the  time  required  could  be  very  lengthy. 


A  nice  feature  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is  possible  to  select 
as  a  target  attribute  for  the  change  manipulation  one  which  possesses 
a  fairly  high  or  low  level  of  affect.  This  increases  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  statistically  significant  results. 

Conclusions  on  Method 
In  the  opinion  of  this  investigator  the  strongest  methodological 
approaches  to  the  test  of  these  hypotheses  are  the  true  experimental 
designs  (#1,  //2,  //3)  .    Approach  #3  has  been  eliminated  on  the  grounds 
of  its  high  degree  of  artificiality,  which  is  not  necessary  to  test 
these  hypotheses.     Thus,  the  real  choice  lies  between  the  first  and 
second  approaches.     The  first  approach  offers  the  opportunity  to  test 
a  novel  approach  to  treatment  development,  but  one  which  is  concep- 
tually sound,  while  the  second  approach  offers  methodological  sim- 
plicity and  clarity.     Both  are  true  experimental  approaches  to  a  test 
of  the  hypotheses.     On  balance,  the  advantages  of  Approach  //2  appeared 
to  outweigh  those  of  Approach  #1.    Approach  //2  was  adopted  in  this 
research. 

Selection  of  Product  and  Target  Attribute 

The  Product 

In  order  to  test  the  experimental  hypotheses  it  was  necessary  to 
find  a  product  which  had  at  least  one  salient  attribute  dimension  dis- 
playing at  a  given  time  one  of  the  two  types  of  affect  curves  under 
study.    As  the  reader  will  recall,  they  are: 

(1)  non-monotonic  A 

(2)  non-monotonic  B 


It  is  proposed  that  at  least  one  consumer  product,  soft  drinks, 
may  conform  to  each  of  the  above  types  of  affect  curves  depending 
upon  the  user's  particular  tastes.    The  target  attribute  dimension, 
"sweetness,"  for  this  affect  measure  will  be  labeled  "bitter-sweet" 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  "Florida  Soft  Drink  Study"  (Ahtola, 
1975)  .     This  research  uses  a  hypothetical  new  brand  of  soft  drink  as 
the  subject  of  the  communications  treatments.     Concepts  associated 
with  the  sweetness  dimension  for  soft  drinks  according  to  the  Florida 
Soft  Drink  Study  are:     very  sweet,  fairly  sweet,  slightly  sweet,  not 
sweet/not  bitter,  slightly  bitter,  fairly  bitter,  very  bitter. 

(A)  The  set  of  attributes  which  were  salient  for  the  product 
class  soft  drinks  (Ahtola,  1973)  will  become  the  content  dimensions 
for  the  initial  print  communication  scenario. 

(B)  Treatments  will  be  conducted  as  described  earlier. 

Since  the  attitude  chosen  for  study  is  with  respect  to  a  previ- 
ously nonexistent  brand,  the  experimental  manipulations  must  perform 
the  task  of  attitude  formation  as  well  as  attitude  change.  For  this 
reason,  a  series  of  pre-tests  were  necessary  to  properly  isolate  the 
types  of  information  which  would  be  presented  in  the  attitude  forma- 
tion scenario  and  in  the  change-inducing  communications  treatments. 
Illustrations  of  formation  and  change-inducing  messages  will  be  pre- 
sented later. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  product  attributes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  target  attribute,  were  held  constant  across  experi- 
mental treatments. 
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Support  for  Selection  of  Target  Attribute  Dimension 


The  sweetness  dimension  described  earlier  has  been  extensively 
examined  by  Ahtola  in  two  separate  studies  (1973,  1975).     The  initial 
study  involved  190  subjects  at  Western  Illinois  University.  The 
second  study  involved  61  subjects  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Mean 
scores  for  each  level  of  the  sweetness  attribute  for  both  studies  is 
contained  in  Table  3. 

Out  of  the  total  of  251  combined  subjects  the  modal  frequency  of 
each  of  the  affect  curve  types  required  for  this  study  follows. 
Also  noted  are  the  categories  of  the  sweetness  dimension  which  were 
involved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  frequencies  presented  indicate  fairly 
strong  cases  of  non-monotonic  affect.     Each  "leg"  of  the  affect  curve 
was  required  to  show  at  least  a  one  scale  unit  difference  from  the 
affect  value  at  the  maximum  or  minimum.     The  affect  data  from  these 
studies  were  gathered  on  three  scales  for  added  reliability.  This 
makes  a  single  scale  unit  difference  (when  based  on  average  scores 
across  the  three  scales)  more  compelling. 

Experiment  //I:     (Non-Monotonic  A) 

(Fairly  Sweet  -  Slightly  Sweet  -  Not  Sweet/Not  Bitter) 


FREQ  =50 


Percent  of  Sample  =  20.0 


Experiment  #2;     (Non-Monotonic  A) 


(Slightly  Bitter  -  Fairly  Bitter  -  Very  Bitter) 


FREQ  =  8 


Percent  of  Sample  =  3.2 
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Experiment  #3:     (Non-Monotonic  B) 

(Slightly  Sweet  -  Not  Sweet/Not  Bitter  -  Slightly  Bitter)     •  ' 
FREQ  =  43  Percent  of  Sample  =17.2 

Experiment  //4;     (Non-Monotonic  B) 

(Not  Sweet/Not  Bitter  -  Slightly  Bitter  -  Fairly  Bitter) 
FREQ  =  4  Percent  of  Sample  =1.6 

As  the  reader  will  recall,  the  most  interesting  cases  (those  in- 
volving conflicting  predictions  for  the  Fishbein  and  Vector  models) 
involved  experiments  #2  and  #3.     It  appeared  that  we  could  be 
reasonably  sure,  given  this  preliminary  data,  that  with  a  sample 
population  of  roughly  400  we  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  subject 
needs  of  experiment  #3  and  possibly  of  experiment  //2,  also.     Based  on 
the  Ahtola  data,  experiment  //4,  a  rather  uninteresting  case,  probably 
would  not  have  sufficient  subjects  for  a  statistical  test.     The  bulk 
of  the  subjects  would  most  likely  be  assigned  to  experiment  #1. 

Thus,  there  was  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  sweetness  di- 
mension for  soft  drinks  would  generate  sufficient  data  to  satisfy 
the  research  requirements. 

Sample  Communication  Messages 
Formation  Message:  "Sweetness" 

It  is  desired  to  create  a  highly  certain  initial  belief  centered 
on  the  "Not  Sweet/Not  Bitter"  category.     The  approach  taken  in  the 
Florida  Soft  Drink  Study  which  was  also  applied  in  this  research  is 
as  follows: 

A   recent    survey  of  100  people  taken  last  month  described  this 
new  soft  drink's  sweetness  in  the  following  way: 
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very  sweet  by  0^  people. 

fairly  sweet  by  0^  people.  \ 

slightly  sweet  by  1£  people.  "  '  ■" 

not  sweet/not  bitter  by        people.  "  ' 

slightly  bitter  by  10  people. 

fairly  bitter  by  0^  people. 

very  bitter  by  0^  people. 

Chanae  Message:  "Sweetness" 

It  is  desired  to  decrease  the  certainty  associated  with  the  above 
newly  formed  beliefs.     The  approach  is  as  follows: 

Upon   analysis    of  the  demographic  data  we  discovered  that  the 
research  results  we  gave  earlier  came  from  a  study  of  a  sample  of 
individuals  which  was   not  particularly  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large.     In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  were  past 
the  age  of  seventy  and  all  were  confined  to  a  nursing  home  for  various 
physical  disabilities.     However,  we  do  have  the  results  of  another 
survey  which  was  conducted  on  a  group  of  undergraduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.     They  described  the  same  brand  of  soft  drink's 
sweetness  in  the  following  way: 

very  sweet  by  0^  students. 

fairly  sweet  by  £  students. 

slightly  sweet  by  31^  students.  •.  '  " 

not  sweet/not  bitter  by  3S_  students, 
slightly  bitter  by  33^  students, 
fairly  bitter  by  £  students, 
very  bitter  by  £  students. 
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It  should  be  apparent  that  the  same  procedure  is  applicable  for 
any  category  on  the  sweetness  dimension,  but  the  distributions  of 
category  frequencies  should  be  held  constant  as  a  control.       l  ; 

Copies  of  the  actual  questionnaires  used  in  the  study  are  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix.  '  ■  " 


CHAPTER  VI  . 
J)kTA  COLLECTION,  ANALYSIS,  AND  RESULTS 

Instruments  were  constructed  to  measure  the  subjects'  responses 
on  the  variables  required  in  the  hypotheses  tests.     The  basic 
methodology  employed  was  highlighted  in  earlier  sections  of  this 
dissertation.    A  copy  of  the  questionnaires  used  in  the  study  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix.  '   .  • 

Questionnaire  number  one  which  was  used  to  obtain  the  subjects' 
initial  affect  vectors  was  closely  patterned  after  instruments  de- 
veloped by  Ahtola  (1973).     Extensive  pre-testing  was  not  conducted 
on  this  particular  questionnaire.     However,  pre-testing  was  performed 
on  the  other  two  questionnaires  used  in  this  research.     Effort  was 
taken  to  insure  that  instructions  were  clear  to  the  subjects  and 
that  the  task  requirements  were  understood.     This  pre-testing  was 
done  individually  with  approximately  twenty  people;  of  whom  five  were 
graduate  students  and  the  balance  were  upper  division  undergraduates. 

The  procedure  employed  in  the  pre-test  was  to  give  copies  of  the 
questionnaires,  in  the  proper  sequence,  to  the  pre-test  subjects. 
Administration  was  performed  on  an  individual  basis  with  the  experi- 
menter sitting  at  the  subject's  side  to  record  the  subject's  reactions 
and  answer  any  questions.    After  each  set  of  tasks  within  the  question 
naire  was  completed,  the  subject  was  asked  for  comments.     It  was  hoped 
that  any  format  problems  would  be  isolated  here.     Finally,  the 
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experimenter  asked  the  subject  to  speculate  what  the  task  was 
attempting  to  uncover  about  him.    After  this,  the  subject  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  next  task  until  all  questionnaires 
were  completed.  ,     .  .  ;  , 

The  results  of  the  debriefings  of  the  five  graduate  students 
were  very  enlightening.     As  a  result  of  these  discussions  the  fre- 
quency distributions  provided  in  the  formation  and  change  communi- 
cations were  modified  to  generate  maximum  realistic  impact  given  the 
format  chosen.     Subtle  modifications  of  some  instructions  directed  at 
increasing  clarity  of  the  tasks  were  also  made  in  response  to  the 
comments  of  these  subjects. 

The  results  of  the  pre-testing  performed  on  the  undergraduate 
students  were  less  useful  than  those  performed  on  the  graduate  stu- 
dents.    General  debriefing  comments  received  could  be  categorized 
into  the  following  types : 

(A)  "I  don't  know  what  you  are  trying  to  find  out  in  this  study. 

(B)  "It  seems  like  you  ask  the  same  things  over  and  over  again." 

When  carefully  probed,  however,  these  subjects  did  provide  use- 
ful information  on  the  clarity  of  the  instructions  given.     No  one  in- 
dicated any  difficulty  in  understanding  what  the  instructions  were  • 
asking,  -although  there  are  inherent  demand  characteristics  present 

in  this  kind  of  question.    A  perennial  problem,  though,  involved 
getting  the  undergraduate  subjects  to  take  their  time  answering  the 
questionnaires.     It  would  be  reasonable  to  speculate  that  in  this 
one-on-one  format  there  was  some  self-induced  pressure  to  complete 
the  instruments  in  a  speedy  fashion.     Speedy  completion  might  be 
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perceived  by  the  subjects  as  a  way  they  could  appear  "bright"  to  the 
experimenter . 

No  analysis  was  performed  on  the  data  generated  during  pre- 
testing.    Several  reasons  for  this  included:  .., 

(A)  Affect  patterns  of  the  pre-test  subjects  were  not  analyzed 
to  see  if  they  conformed  to  any  of  the  blocking  conditions 
being  used  in  this  study. 

(B)  There  was  no  random  assignment  to  treatment  or  control 
groups . 

(C)  Subjects  were  interrupted  many  times  during  completion  of 
the  instruments  to  answer  questions  from  the  experimenter . 

(D)  Conclusions  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  individual  cases  can 
be  very  misleading. 

(E)  Not  all  subjects  completed  questionnaire  one,  the  pre- 
measure  of  affect. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  in  light  of  the  preceding  state- 
ments, that  no  pilot  study  was  ever  conducted  using  these  instruments. 
That  is,  no  formal  effort  was  made  to  see  if  the  manipulation  contained 
sufficient  power  to  produce  the  particular  change  effects  which  were 
hypothesized  prior  to  the  conduct  of  the  formal  study.  Obviously, 
this  type  of  a  pilot  study  would  have  been  highly  desirable.  However, 
due  to  extreme  time  pressure  created  by  the  impending  conclusion  of 
Spring  Quarter  classes  at  the  University  of  Florida  which  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  subject  pool,  a  decision  was  made  to  proceed  with  formal 
data  collection  without  the  pilot  study. 

A  monetary  incentive  of  $2.50  was  paid  to  each  subject  who 
participated  in  the  complete  study.     This  figure  was  arrived  at  by: 
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(A)  Asking  other  local  researchers  what  they  had  recently  paid 
student  subjects  for  similar  tasks. 

(B)  An  informal  survey  of  the  pre-test  subjects  as  to  their 
opinion  on  an  appropriate  subject  fee  in  light  of  the  task. 

Originally,  the  plan  was  to  conduct  the  experiment  in  two  large 
group  sessions  (one  session  for  questionnaire  number  one  and  a  second 
session  for  questionnaires  number  two  and  three).     Unfortunately,  due 
to  a  noticeable  amount  of  subject  disinterest,  six  different  sessions 
were  required  to  gather  the  data  contained  in  questionnaires  two  and 
three.    Also,  in  a  few  cases,  it  became  necessary  to  give  subjects 
questionnaire  packets  for  completion  at  home.     This  was  permitted 
only  when  the  subject  refused  participation  on  any  other  basis. 

As  the  reader  will  recall  from  the  chapter  entitled.  Research  ' 
Hypotheses,  four  different  affect  vector  types  were  initially  under 
investigation  in  this  study.    As  originally  conceptualized,  there 
were  to  be  four  separate  experiments  run  to  investigate  the  particular 
hypotheses  concerning  the  effect  of  a  certainty  reduction  treatment. 

Unfortunately,  expectations  about  the  nature  of  affect  for 
various  levels  of  soft  drink  characteristics  held  by  the  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  first  wave  of  this  study  were  largely  disconf irmed . 
These  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the  population  possessing  a 
particular  affect  vector  type  were  based  on  results  obtained  in 
previous  work  involving  affect  for  various  levels  of  soft  drink 
characteristics  conducted  by  Ahtola  (1973  and  1975).     The  first  wave 
of  this  study  (questionnaire  one)  was  administered  to  248  students 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  a  Principles  of  Marketing 
course — far  less  than  the  approximately  400  students  anticipated  in 
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the  design  phase  of  the  study.     This  erroneous  expectation  was  based 
on  course  enrollment  figures  which  apparently  did  not  accurately  re- 
flect class  attendance.    As  the  reader  will  recall,  the  results  of  the 
first  questionnaire  were  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  grouping  subjects 
by  affect  vector  type.     Of  the  248  subjects  who  completed  question- 
naire one,  190  indicated  a  willingness  to  continue  with  the  study 
(complete  questionnaires  two  and  three).    After  analysis  of  the  sub- 
jects' initial  affect  scores  according  to  the  criteria  outlined  in  the 
method  section  the  following  soft  drink  (sweetness)  affect  vector 
patterns  emerged  (see  Table  4) . 

These  figures  were  quite  unexpected.     However,  it  was  decided  to 
continue  with  the  experiment  in  spite  of  them.    Modification  of  the 
initial  research  plan  involved  condensing  the  study  by  deletion  of 
experiments  number  two  and  number  four  from  further  consideration  due 
to  an  insufficient  number  of  qualifying  subjects.     Thus,  the  final 
total  of  experimental  subjects  was  60  (26  subjects  corresponding  to 
experiment  one  and  34  subjects  corresponding  to  experiment  three). 
Cell  assignment  of  the  subjects  is  presented  in  Table  5. 

For  analysis  purposes,  this  research  design  has  been  interpreted 
as  a  Randomized  Block  Design  (see  Statistical  Appendix)  with  two 
blocks  (the  sweetness  affect  vector  types  corresponding  to  experiments 
one  and  three)  and  two  levels  of  treatment  (treatment  group  and  control 
group) .    A  conscious  decision  was  made  to  minimize  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  two  dimensions  are  actually  varying  between  blocks. 
That  is,  the  blocks  differ  more  than  simply  on  affect  vector  type, 
they  also  differ  on  the  levels  of  the  sweetness  attribute  included  in 
the  manipulation.     In  experiment  one  the  levels  of  the  sweetness 
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Table  4 

Subjects'  Sweetness  Affect  Vector  Types 


Affect  Vector  Type  Suitable         Expected  Number         Actual  Number 
for  Experiment  Number  of  Subjects  of  Subjects 

One 
Two 
Three 
Four 


80  26 

13  4 

69  34 

6  t 
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Table  5 
Cell  Assignment  of  Subjects 


(  ■  >    Blocking  Variable 

Affect  Type 
Corresponding  To 


Exp .  Exp . 
1  3 

Treatment  13  18 

Group  obs.  obs. 

Control  13  16 

Group  obs .  obs . 

Total  26  34 
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attribute  involved  in  the  manipulation  are:     fairly  sweet,  slightly 
sweet,  not  sweet/not  bitter.     In  experiment  three  the  levels  of  the 
sweetness  attribute  involved  in  the  manipulation  are:    slightly  sweet, 
not  sweet/not  bitter,  and  slightly  bitter.    The  rationale  for  this 
analysis  decision  was: 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  attribute  content  would 
have  any  meaningful  relationship  to  the  treatment  administered, 
and  ■         ^   ■  '•         J '!  •.      '.       .  J  .     h  4  • 

(2)  use  of  this  Analysis  of  Variance  approach  permits  a  more 
powerful  statistical  test  and  the  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Block  X  Treatment  interaction.     The  alternative  to 
this  analysis  would  be  to  conduct  two  separate  T-tests  com- 
paring the  treatment  and  control  group  change  score  results 
for  each  affect  vector  type  separately.     This  sacrifices  de- 
grees of  freedom  in  testing  and  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
examining  the  interaction  of  block  and  treatment. 

Primary  Analyses 
The  data  collected  were  first  examined  for  the  following 
characteristics: 

(1)  Success  of  the  Manipulation  ■  . 

(2)  Stability  of  the  Blocking  Variable  (affect) 

(3)  Hypotheses  Tests 

The  success  of  the  manipulation  was  examined  by  means  of  a  Ran- 
domized Block  ANOVA  Design  with  two  blocks  and  two  treatments  (see 
Statistical  Appendix) .     Statistical  Analysis  was  performed  using  the 
SPSS  (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences)  program.     Since  the 
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number  of  observations  in  each  cell  of  these  analyses  is  unequal, 
statistical  procedures  which  adjust  for  non-orthogonality  were  re- 
quired.    The  SPSS  package  provides  three  analysis  options  for  handling 
non-orthogonality.     They  are:     (Nie  et  al.,  1975) 

(A)  The  Classical  Experimental  Approach 

(B)  The  Hierarchal  Approach 

(C)  The  Classic  Regression  Approach     '  ■ 

Given  a  design  with  two  factors  A  and  B,  the  classic  t  VT"^., 
experimental  approach  is  to  partition  the  total  sum  of  squares 
(corrected  for  mean)  into  the  following  three  types: 

SS^^g      =  sum  of  squares  due  to  additive  effects  of  A  and  B  ' 

SS^g        =  sum  of  squares  due  to  the  interaction  effect  = 

^^A,B,AB  "  ^^A,B 
^^error  ~         °^  squares  due  to  error  =  SS„  -  SS.  _  ,„ 

y  A,B,AB 

Note  first  the  general  strategy  of  partitioning.    All  three 
types  of  components  are  made  orthogonal  to  one  another  by  im- 
posing a  certain  hierarchy.     The  interaction  component  is  de- 
fined as  the  difference  between  the  sums  of  squares  explained 
by  the  total  joint  effect  of  A  and  B  and  the  additive  effects 
of  A  and  B.     In  other  words,  the  interaction  component  is  given 
by  the  residual  components  of  the  effects  of  A  and  B.     The  error 
component  is  likewise  defined  by  the  residual  sums  of  squares. 

Finally,  one  partitions  the  additive  effects  of  A  and  B  in- 
to separate  main  effects.     Because  A  and  B  are  not  orthogonal,  . 
SSa  and  SSg  will  not  add  to  SSa,b-     The  classic  experimental 
design  approach  therefore  assigns  only  the  portion  of  SSa  B 
that  is  not  accounted  for  by  B  to  A,  and  the  portion  that  is 
not  accounted  for  by  A  to  B.     That  is, 

.  S^A.B 

SS^,  adj  for  B  =  SSa^b  "  SSb 
SSg,  adj  for  A  =  SS^^g  "  ^^A 
In  general 

SS^^B  ^  SSa,  adj  for  B  +  SSg^  ^  . 

In  summary,  the  classic  experimental  approach  partitions 
the  sums  of  squares  as  shown  in  Table  6. 
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Table  6 

Analysis  of  Variance:     Classic  Experimental 
Model  (Nie  et  al. ,  1975) 


Source  of  Variation  Sum  of  Squares 


(1)  SS  due  to  A  and  B,  SS^  g 
saturated  model 

(2)  SS  due  to  A  and  B,  SS^  g 
additive  model 

(a)  SS  due  to  A,  (SS^  g  -  SSg) 
adjusted  for  B  ' 

(b)  SS  due  to  B,  (SS^  g  -  SS^) 
adjusted  for  A  ' 

(3)  SS  due  to  A  X  B  (SS^^b^ab  "  SS^^g) 
interaction 

(4)  SS  residual  SS„  -  SS.  „  ab 

y  a,b,ab 
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In  a  fixed-effect  model,  the  appropriate  F  ratio  for 
testing  the  significance  of  each  component  is  simply  given 

by 

SS  for  that  component/df i 
r   —     -  ■  ■  '  '   -  — . — .  

SSerror/df 2 

_    MS  for  that  component 
^^error 

with  appropriate  degrees  of  freedom.     The  strategy  of  sig- 
nificance testing  consists  of  the  following. 

1.  Test  the  significance  of  the  overall  model  (usually  not 
performed) . 

2.  Test  the  significance  of  interaction. 

3.  If  interaction  is  not  significant,  test  the  significance 
of  the  additive  model. 

4.  Test  the  significance  of  each  main  effect. 

One  important  difference  of  this  design  from  the  orthogonal 
design  is  that  if  A  and  B  are  strongly  associated,  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  result  in  which  the  additive  effect  as  a 
whole  is  significant  while  neither  of  the  individual  main 
effects  are  significant.     This  occurs  because  each  factor 
receives  credit  only  for  the  incremental  SS  that  it  adds  to 
the  effects  of  the  other  factor.    As  noted  earlier,  the  in- 
dividual effects  SS^.g  and  SSg.^  do  not  add  up  to  SS^  g. 
(the  notation  SS^.g  stands  for  SS^  adjusted  for  B.)  ' 

The  second  approach,  referred  to  as  the  hierarchical 
approach  (using  stepdown  significance  testing) ,  is  to 
partition  the  main  effects  in  a  hierarchical  manner.  For 
instance,  if  we  assign  higher  priority  to  A,  then  we  partition 
the  total  additive  effects  as 

sSa,b  =  ssa+  (ss^^b  -  ss^)  ,:  . 

=  SS^  +  SSg.^ 

The  procedure  for  significance  testing  is  the  same  as  in 
the  classic  experimental  approach.     The  only  difference  is 
that  if  the  additive  effect  is  significant,  at  least  one  of 
the  main  effects  will  always  be  significant. 

These  two  approaches,  the  classic  experimental  approach 
and  the  hierarchical  approach,  may  be  extended  to  n-way 
factorial  designs.     Both  approaches  partition  the  SSy  in 
the  same  way,  except  for  the  handling  of  the  individual  main 
effects.     For  example,  given  a  three-way  factorial  design, 
both  approaches  initially  partition  SSy  as  indicated  in 
Table  7. 

They  differ  in  the  partitioning  of  the  additive  effects. 
These  are  shown  in  Table  8. 

The  third  approach,  referred  to  as  the  classic  regression 
approach,  partitions  individual  effects  by  adjusting  for  all 
the  other  effects.     To  illustrate,  given  a  two-way  factorial 
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Table  8 

Partitioning  of  the  Additive  Effects  of  a  Three-Way 
Analysis  of  Variance  (Nie  et  al.,  1975) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Classic  Approach 

Hierarchial  t    " " . 
' ^        Approach      ,  " 

SSa,B,C  =  total 

additive  effects 

A 

main  effect 

•EC  =  SSa,b,C  -  SSg^c 

SS^  . 

B 

main  effect 

SSg 

•AC  =  ^^A,B,C  ~  ^^A,C 

SSg.^  =  SS^^g  -  ss^ 

C 

main  effect 

ss^ 

•AB  =  ^^A,B,C  "  ^^A,B 

^^C'A.B  =  ^^A,B,C  "  ^^A,B 
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design,  it  will  partition  SSy  as  in  Table  9.     The  char- 
acteristic of  this  approach  is  the  examination  of  a  given 
effect  only  after  the  effects  of  all  the  others  (including 
interaction)  are  adjusted  for. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  three  approaches  will  pro- 
duce exactly  the  same  result  if  every  cell  of  the  cross 
classification  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  cases,  and 
the  first  two  approaches  (experimental  and  hierarchical) 
will  produce  the  same  result  if  the  main  effects  are 
orthogonal,  that  is,  the  cell  frequencies  are  proportional 
to  marginal  distribution.     The  choice  of  the  model  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  at  hand. 
(Nie  et  al.,  1975,  p.  405-408).        .     .,  :        ■  : 

For  all  of  the  non-orthogonal  Analysis  of  Variance  Computations 
run  in  this  dissertation,  the  classic  experimental  approach  was  used. 
The  classic  experimental  approach  is  the  default  option  in  SPSS.  The 
criterion  chosen  to  establish  significance  in  all  statistical  tests 
described  in  this  dissertation  is  a  =  .05.  • 

The  results  of  the  ANOVA  run  on  the  treatment  (certainty  re- 
duction on  the  target  attribute,  sweetness)  showed  a  significant  main 
effect  due  to  the  treatment  for  the  Vector  model  (F  =  13.994,  a  = 
.001,  df  =  1/56).     See  Figure  12  and  Table  10. 

The  manipulation  check  was  operationalized  as  follows.    As  the 
reader  will  recall,  beliefs  as  measured  by  the  Vector  model  can  be 
conceptualized  as  a  probability  distribution  across  different  attri- 
bute levels.     One  method  of  assessing  belief  certainty  is  to  look 
at  the  variance  displayed  in  different  belief  distributions  with  zero 
variance  indicating  perfect  certainty.     To  evaluate  the  effect  of  a 
certainty  reduction  treatment,  one  can  simply  subtract  the  pre-measure 
belief  variance  from  the  post-measure  belief  variance.     This  variance 
change  can  then  be  attributed  to  the  certainty  reduction  treatment, 
ceteris  paribus.     Computation  of  sweetness  belief  variance  was 
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Table  9 

Regression  Approach  Partitioning  of  SSy  for  a  Two-Way 
Analysis  of  Variance  (Nie  at  al.,  1975) 


Source  of 
Variation 

SS 

A  and  B,  additive    .;  , 

,    ^^A.B-AB  ~ 

sSa,b,ab  - 

ssab 

A 

S^A-B.AB  = 

ssa.b.ab  - 

SSb,AB 

B 

S^B-AjAB  = 

SSa,B,AB  - 

SSa,AB 

AB 

^^AB-A,B  = 

ssa,b,ab  - 

SSa,B 
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Figure  12 
Sweetness  Variance  Change 
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Table  10 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Sweetness  Variance  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sura  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

2.083 

2 

1.042 

7 

.339 

0.002 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.073 

1 

0.073 

0 

.514 

0.999 

(Treatment) 

1.986 

1 

1.986 

13 

.994 

0.001 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.154 

1 

0.154 

1 

.086 

0.303 

Explained 

2.237 

3 

0.746 

5 

.254 

0.003 

Residual                     , ' 

"  7.948 

56 

0.142 

Total 

10.186 

59 

0.173 

60  cases  were  processed 
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performed  as  shown  in  Table  11.     Table  12  illustrates  the  actual 
variance  computations. 

Table  13  shows  the  expected  and  actual  variance  changes  from  pre 
measure  to  post-measure  on  the  sweetness  attribute.     It  can  be  seen 
that  the  achieved  effects  of  the  manipulation  fell  somewhat  short  of 
the  desired  level.     This  weaker  than  expected  manipulation  may  have 
contributed,  in  part,  to  some  of  the  ambiguous  findings  about  to  be 
presented. 

The  Fishbein  model  manipulation  check  was  somewhat  complex  to 
operationalize.    As  a  first  step,  the  approach  employed  involved  the 
selection  of  only  those  subjects  for  analysis  who  retained  the  same 
(whatever  was  selected  first)  Fishbein  belief  concept  on  the  target 
attribute,  "sweetness,"  from  pre-measure  to  post-measure.  This 
criterion  applied  to  both  treatment  and  control  subjects.     The  ration 
ale  behind  this  requirement  was  that  the  treatment  manipulation  was 
supposed  to  affect  only  belief  strength  and  not  belief  content.  Thus 
if  changes  occurred  in  the  Fishbein  sweetness  concept  from  pre-test 
to  post-test  these  could  have  been  caused  by  the  communication  used. 
To  control  for  this  potential  problem  the  data  set  was  cut  so  that 
only  those  subjects  whose  sweetness  concept  remained  static  from  pre- 
test to  post-test  were  analyzed.     This  subgroup  was  checked  to  see  if 
their  Fishbein  model  belief  strengths  changed  in  accordance  with  the 
predicted  effect  of  the  manipulation.     The  change  score  was  opera- 
tionalized  as:     Post-test  minus  Pre-test  on  Fishbein  belief  strength. 
The  expected  direction  of  change  was  negative  for  the  modal  category 
involved  in  the  manipulation.     For  this  subset  of  subjects  (n  =  40), 
a  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance  with  two  blocks  and  two 
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Table  11 

Computation  of  Vector  Model  Sweetness  Belief  Concept 
Means  and  Belief  Distribution  Variances 


Levels  of  the  Sweetness 
Attribute 

Level  Code 

Belief 
Given 

Strength  for  a 
Attribute  Level* 

very  sweet 

1 

H 

fairly  sweet 

2 

slightly  sweet 

3  ■ 

b3 

not  sweet/not  bitter 

4  f. 

■  d 

H 

slightly  bitter 

- ...  •  •           5  ■ 

■  ^  s.  ■ 

b5 

fairly  bitter         ■•'  .  ' 

6     :  '■■  n 

very  bitter 

7 

*b's  are  integers  from  zero  to  ten. 


Mean  of  the  sweetness  belief  distribution  (weighted  average) : 
(Ih-^  +  2b2  +  3b3  +  4b^  +  5b5  +  6h^  +  lh-j)/10  =  y 

Variance  of  the  sweetness  belief  distribution: 
[bi(p-l)2  +  b2(y-2)2  +  b3(iJ-3)2  +  b4(p-4)2  +  b5(M-5)2  +  b6(y-6)2  + 

b7(u-7)2]/10  =  a2 
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Table  12 

Computation  of  Expected  Vector  Model  Sweetness 
Belief  Certainty  Change 


Certainty  Condition  Uncertainty  Condition 


0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

sweetness 

level 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7    -  • 

■  * 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(b^  X  sw  lev) 

0 

0 

3 

32 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

16 

15 

0 

0 

M  =  4 

*' 

P 

=  4 

(p-sw  lev) 

9 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

9 

9 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

9 

bj^(p-sw  lev) 2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0  ^ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

o2  =  .2 

a2 

.6 

Certainty  Chang 

e  Expected  = 

.6 

2  = 

.4 

'I 
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Table  13 


Actual  Cell  Means  of  Sweetness  Variance  Change: 


Affect 

Type 

1 

3 

Treatment* 

0.369 

0 

340 

Control 

-0.111 

0 

065 

*Main  Effect  Due  to  Treatment 
F  =  13.994,  a  =  0.001,  df  =  1/56 

Expected  Cell  Means  of  Sweetness  Variance  Change: 


Affect 

Type 

1 

3 

Treatment 

0.400 

0.400 

Control 

0.000 

0.000 
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treatments  was  run  on  the  Fishbein  belief  change  scores  (post-test 
minus  pre-test) .    Non-orthogonality  was  handled  using  the  Classical 
Experimental  Approach  elaborated  earlier.    The  result  of  the  analysis 
was  that  the  main  effect  due  to  treatment  was  found  to  be  non-signifi- 
cant.    See  Figure  13  and  Table  14.    At  this  point  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  manipulation  did  not  affect  Fishbein  belief  certainty  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  permit  test  of  the  research  hypotheses  related 
to  the  Fishbein  model  although  the  direction  of  change  was  as 
predicted. 

The  issue  of  blocking  variable  stability,  from  pre-measure  to 
post-measure,  was  examined  by  running  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correla- 
tions (see  Statistical  Appendix)  between  the  summed  values  (across 
three  scales)  of  the  Vector  model  affect  scores  taken  for  each  level 
of  the  study  conditions  and  then  again  after  completion  of  the 
manipulation.     Correlations  obtained  were  surprisingly  low.  The 
range  of  correlation  coefficients  (see  Table  15)  across  the  seven 
levels  of  the  sweetness  (target)  dimension  was  from  .3224  to  .6370 
(average  =  .5022).     This  would  suggest  the  occurrence  of  either  of 
two  problems: 

(1)  There  was  a  reliability  problem  in  the  scales  constructed 
to  take  the  affect  measures,  or 

(2)  A  real  change  in  affect  occurred  over  time  on  the  target 
attribute  dimension. 

In  terms  of  the  latter  explanation  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  modification  of  affect  for  individual  elements  in  cognitive 
structure  can  occur  particularly  during  the  process  of  information 
Integration.     Two  well-known  explanations  for  these  kinds  of  changes 
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Affect  Type 


Figure  13 


Change  in  Fishbein  Sweetness  Concept  Belief  Strength 
Holding  Sweetness  Concept  Constant 
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Table  14 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Fishbein  Belief  Sweetness  Change 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif. 

Source  of  Variation 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

3.418 

2 

1.709 

1.812 

0.179 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

1.586 

1 

1.586 

1.681 

0.203 

(Treatment) 

2.012 

1 

2.012 

2.133 

0.153 

2-Way  Interaction 

1.094 

1 

1.094 

1.160 

0.289 

Explained 

4.512 

3 

1.504 

1.595 

0.209 

Residual 

32.066 

34 

0.943 

Total 

36.579 

37 

0.989 

38  cases  were  processed 


[Fishbein  Sweetness  Concept  Constant  Pre-test  to  Post-test] 
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Table  15 

Pre-test  with  Post-test  Sweetness  Level  Affect 
Score  Correlations 


Pearson 

Sweetness  Attribute 

r 

Significance 

Level 

Value 

Level 

very  sweet 

.4717 

.001 

fairly  sweet 

.4940 

.001 

slightly  sweet 

.3224 

,  .004 

not  sweet/not  bitter 

.3583  , 

.002 

slightly  bitter 

.6370 

.001 

fairly  bitter 

.6035 

.001 

very  bitter 

.6285 

.001 

Affect  values  used  were  the  sum  of  subject's  scale  values. 
Only  three  scales  were  used  to  insure  pre-test  to  post-test 
comparability. 
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are:     changes  in  meaning  and  halo  effects  (Wyer,  1974).    As  an 
illustration  of  a  possible  change  in  meaning  in  this  study  we  have 
questionnaire  1,  the  pre-measure  of  affect.    The  response  frame  of 
reference  imposed  on  subjects  was  soft  drinks  in  general.     In  question- 
naire 2  a  belief  formation  treatment  was  administered.    It  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  new  information  altered  the  frame  of  reference  or 
context  that  subjects  used  in  questionnaire  3  to  record  the  post- 
measures  of  affect.     If,  in  fact,  this  information  about  a  particular 
soft  drink  did  refine  the  subject's  frame  of  reference  from  soft  drinks 
in  general  to  a  particular  class  of  soft  drinks  one  could  reasonably 
expect  to  see  changes  occur  in  reported  affect  during  the  course  of 
the  study.  ... 

Affect  instability  due  to  a  halo  effect  could  also  have  occurred 
in  this  research.     In  questionnaire  1  we  have  the  pre-measure  of 
affect  with  the  imposed  frame  of  reference  being  soft  drinks  in 
general.     Information  is  then  provided  in  questionnaire  2  which  re- 

-  f 

fines  for  the  subject  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  new  soft 
drink  product.     At  this  point  the  pre-measure  of  attitude  is  taken. 
Whatever  this  attitude  is  for  a  given  subject  may  affect  the  responses 
he  later  gives  on  the  post-measure  of  attribute  affect.     If  he  likes 
the  product,  he  may  increase  the  affect  he  assigns  to  individual 
attributes  as  a  means  of  maintaining  cognitive  consistency  and  vice 
versa. 

Cronbach's  alpha  (see  Statistical  Appendix)  statistic  was  com- 
puted to  check  the  internal  consistency  (reliability)  of  the  items 
included  in  the  scales.     Cronbach's  alpha  statistic  is  equivalent  to 
the  average  of  all  possible  split-half  correlation  coefficients.  The 
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results  of  the  Cronbach  alpha  analysis  on  the  scales  used  to  measure 
a  subject's  affect  for  each  level  of  the  sweetness  attribute  are 
given  in  Table  16. 

Given  the  extremely  high  reliability  displayed  by  the  scales 
used  to  measure  the  subjects'  pre-test  affect  vectors,  it  would  appear 
that  the  former  explanation  of  the  pre-test  to  post-test  instability 
in  affect  should  be  rejected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  problems  with  the  data  collected 
can  be  attributed  to  either  of  the  aforementioned  causes,  there  is 
justification  for  concern  over  any  interpretations  drawn  from  this 
study.     These  criticisms  come  from  two  fronts: 

(1)  The  original  affect  block  assignments  may  have  been 
improper,  or 

(2)  If  the  original  affect  block  assignments  were  indeed 
accurate,  the  treatment  may  have  effected  changes  in 
affect  as  well  as  beliefs.  ' 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Pearson  Product  Moment  Cor- 
relations run  on  the  affect  pre-test  and  post-test  measures  were 
equally  low  when  the  treatment  and  control  groups  were  segregated. 
This  would  tend  to  negate  the  latter  explanation.    Additional  evidence 
for  affect  instability  comes  from  direct  comparison  of  the  pre- 
measure  and  post-measure  affect  vectors  of  individual  subjects. 
Applying  the  same  criteria  originally  used  for  categorizing  subjects 
Into  affect  blocks  to  the  post-measure  sweetness  affect  vectors  gives 
evidence,  of  major  instability  in  sweetness  affect  during  the  course 
of  this  study.     This  can  be  seen  in  Table  17. 
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Table  16 

Cronbach's  Alpha  Statistic  Computed  for  Pre-test 
Sweetness  Level  Affect  Scales 


Affect  Scale  for  Sweetness 
Attribute  Level 

Cronbach's  Alpha 
Statistic 

very  sweet 

.9508 

fairly  sweet 

.9578 

slightly  sweet 

.9544 

not  sweet/not  bitter 

.9451 

slightly  bitter 

.9806 

fairly  bitter 

;  '  .9720 

very  bitter 

'.9525 
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Table  17 

Case  Analysis  of  Subjects'  Sweetness  Affect  Vector  Stability 
Throughout  Study.     Cell  Frequencies  Indicate  Affect  Change 
Patterns  for  Treatment  and  Control  Group  Subjects. 


Pre-Measure  Sweetness  Affect 
Qualified  Subject  for 
Assignment  to  Condition 


IT        IC  3T  3C 


IT 

6 

1 

Post-measure 
Sweetness 
Affect  Quali- 
fied Subject 
for  Assign- 

IC 
3T 

0 

7 

7 

2 

ment  to 
Condition 

3C 

1 

2 

Other 

7 

5 

10 

12 

Column  Totals 

13 

13 

18 

16 
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Hypotheses  tests  for  the  Fishbein  and  Vector  models  were  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance  with  two 
treatment  levels  and  two  blocks.    An  overall  ANOVA  for  Attitude  Change 
(post-test  minus  pre-test)  was  run.    Results  were  not  significant  (see 
Figure  14  and  Table  18).    However,  the  pattern  of  results  shown  by 
the  treatment  group  tends  to  lend  support  to  the  predictions  made  by 
the  Vector  model  and  tends  to  contradict  predictions  of  the  Fishbein 
model.    There  is  no  plausible  explanation  for  the  control  group 
results  which  were  observed.  •        -  . 

Further  Analyses 
Given  the  equivocal  results  cited  earlier,  considerable  effort 

has  been  expended  in  re-analysis  of  this  data  set.     These  secondary 

analyses  focused  on  the  following  empirical  issues: 

1(A).  Checks  for  changes  in  Vector  Model  belief  variance 

(certainty)  on  non-target  attributes.    Although  such  changes 
were  not  anticipated,  if  they  were  to  occur  for  some  reason 
in  a  study  of  this  sort,  it  would  make  it  virtually  impossible 
to  attribute  changes  in  attitude  as  being  directly  linked  to 
changes  in  belief  certainty  associated  with  a  single  attribute 
In  this  research  if  such  effects  were  found,  they  could  be 
used  to  invalidate  the  methodology  used,  leaving  unanswered 
the  questions  about  the  validity  of  the  competing  models. 
(Refer  to  Table  8  for  method.) 

1(B).  Checks  for  changes  in  Vector  model  concept  means.  This 

analysis  provides  information  on  the  cognitive  effects  of 
the  treatment.     That  is,  did  the  manipulation  induce  a 


1  ••     ...    -  ,1  -'fl. 

,   J  {'^  Affect  Type         ^  ' 


t 

Figure  14 
Attitude  Change 
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Table  18 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Attitude  Change 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif . 

Source  of  Variation 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.429 

2 

0.214 

0.023 

0.999 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.388 

1 

0.388 

0.042 

0.999 

(Treatment) 

0.049 

1 

0.049 

0.005 

0.999 

2-Way  Interaction 

4.637 

1 

4.637 

0.500 

0.999 

Explained 

5.066 

3 

1.689 

0.182 

0.999 

Residual 

519.112 

56 

9.270 

Total 

524.178 

59 

8.884 

60  cases  were  processed 

A 

-      '  * 

:  .... 

K  ■ 

"'■  \  V  r 

■•  '  ,••:!'- 

■    »  :  4 

■  •  ^  ri  ^ 
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straightforward  reduction  in  sweetness  belief  certainty  (as 
intended)  or  was  there  a  concomitant  shift  in  the  centrality 
of  the  beliefs  distribution  as  it  mapped  across  the  levels 
of  the  attributes?    This  was  examined: 

(1)  on  the  target  attribute:  sweetness 

(2)  on  other  attributes 

11(A).  Checks  for  changes  in  Fishbein  model  belief  certainty 

on  non-target  attributes.    Although  the  Fishbein  model  belief 
certainty  manipulation  was  not  found  to  be  statistically 
significant,  it  remains  an  interesting  question  to  determine 
if  the  treatment  contributed  to  changes  in  belief  certainty 
on  non-target  attributes.     If  these  unplanned  changes  did 
occur,  the  methodology  used  in  this  study  to  test  these 
specific  hypotheses  is  invalid. 

11(B).  Checks  for  changes  in  Fishbein  model  concept  means.  As 

in  (A),  above,  it  is  important  in  reanalysis  to  establish 
whether  the  treatment  produced  changes  in  beliefs  which  were 
of  a  character  other  than  that  intended  by  the  experimenter. 
In  this  research,  the  manipulation  was  constructed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  changes  in  the  certainty  aspect  of 
subject's  beliefs.     Efforts  were  taken  to  minimize  concept 
shift.     If  concept  shift  occurred  to  a  large  degree,  attri- 
bution of  the  obtained  results  to  certainty  change  alone 
would  be  unfounded.     Checks  run:  •  - 

(1)  on  the  target  attribute:  sweetness 

(2)  on  the  non-target  attributes 
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III (A).  Check  to  see  if  the  use  of  change  score  measures  to 

generate  the  attribute  change  criterion  is  valid.     The  use 
of  simple  change  scores  to  establish  if  attitude  change  has 
occurred  is  compelling  on  two  fronts.     First,  there  is  a 
long-standing  tradition  of  using  such  change  scores  in  atti- 
tude research.     Second,  the  interpretability  of  results  is 
very  straightforward.    However,  this  criterion  should  not  be 
employed  without  first  establishing: 

(1)  that  the  measures  are  at  least  interval  in  character,  and 

(2)  that  the  width  of  the  scale  intervals,  pre-measure  to 
post-measure,  is  identical. 

If  conditions  one  and  two  above  are  not  satisfied 
arithmetic  operations  will  not  be  meaningful. 
IV,  Since  the  belief  certainty  manipulation  failed  to  produce 

any  statistically  significant  attitude  change  and  since  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the  certainty  reduction 
treatment  (issues  discussed  in  items  I  to  III) ,  one  viable 
strategy  in  reanalysis  is  to  determine  for  each  subject  how 
effectively  the  models  predict  attitude  change  against  another 
criterion.  \    \  '  ' '  •  ^ 

The  criterion  attitude  measure  employed  was  the  semantic 
differential  attitude  measure  (Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum, 
1957),  Only  those  scales  of  the  semantic  differential  which 
loaded  on  the  evaluative  dimension  were  used  as  the  attitude 
criterion  in  this  study.  The  criterion  attitude  value  was  a 
summation  taken  across  several  of  these  evaluative  scales  for 
added  reliability.    Analyses  were  run  to: 
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(a)  Check  the  effectiveness  of  the  Vector  model  in  prediction 
of  attitude  change  by  model  fitting. 

(b)  Check  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fishbein  model  in  predic- 
tion of  attitude  change  by  model  fitting. 

Two  Randomized  Block  Analyses  of  Variance  with  two 
treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  were  run  on 
those  subjects  whose  post-measure  sweetness  affect  placed  them 
in  the  same  blocking  condition  as  their  pre-measure  sweetness 
affect.     The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  establish,  if 
possible,  what  the  effect  on  attitude  change  of  the  certainty 
reduction  treatment  might  have  been  had  subjects'  affect 
vectors  remained  stable  throughout  the  experiment.  The 
criterion  measures  in  this  analysis  were: 

(a)  Sweetness  belief  certainty  change 

(b)  Attitude  change 

Analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  if  the  information 
provided  to  subjects  in  the  attitude  formation  phase  of  the 
experiment  interacted  with  subjects'  affect  ratings  for  various 
levels  of  the  sweetness  attribute.     Only  the  control  group 
subjects  were  included  in  these  analyses.     The  reason  being 
that  treatment  group  subjects  were  exposed  to  the  belief 
certainty  manipulation  which  could  have  a  differential  effect 
on  affect   (although  both  models  hold  that  belief  and  affect 
are  orthogonal). 

As  the  reader  will  recall,  three  categories  of  the  sweet- 
ness attribute  were  used  in  determining  subjects'  affect  block 
assignments.     Two  methods  were  used  to  determine  if  change 
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occurred  in  the  affect  associated  with  these  categories  from 
pre-test  to  post-test,  they  were: 

(a)  Average  affect  change  (post-test  minus  pre-test) 
averaged  across  the  three  pertinent  sweetness  attribute 
levels . 

(b)  Average  affect  change  (post-test  minus  pre-test)  for  the 
modal  (belief)  sweetness  attribute  level. 

Results  of  the  analyses  related  to  the  foregoing  questions 
follow. 

1(A).  Results  of  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance  with 

two  treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  run  on  Vector 
model  belief  certainty  for  non-target  attributes  were  as 
follows: 

FLAVOR  -  (See  Figure  15  and  Table  19.)     There  was  no 

belief  certainty  change. 
CARBONATION  -  (See  Figure  16  and  Table  20.)     There  was 

no  belief  certainty  change. 
CALORIES  -  (See  Figure  17  and  Table  21.)    There  was  no 

belief  certainty  change. 
The  above  results  were  in  accord  with  expectations  about 
the  effect  of  the  experimental  treatment. 
1(B).  Results  of  a  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance  with 

two  treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  run  on  Vector 
model  concept  mean  changes  for  all  attributes  were  as  follows: 
FLAVOR  -  (See  Figure  18  and  Table  22.)     There  was  no 
concept  mean  change.  - 
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Figure  15 
Flavor  Variance  Change 
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Table  19 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Flavor  Variance  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.110 

2 

0.055 

0 

.749 

0.477 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.108 

1 

0.108 

1 

.464 

0.231 

(Treatment) 

0.004 

1 

0.004 

0 

.049 

0.826 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.004 

1 

0.004 

0 

.048 

0.827 

Explained 

0.114 

3 

0.038 

0 

.515 

0.673 

Residual 

4.126 

56 

0.074 

Total 

4.240 

59 

0.072 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Carbonation  Variance  Change 
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Table  20 

Analysis  of  Variance  ' 
Carbonation  Variance  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif . 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.041 

2 

0.021 

0 

.493 

0.614 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.000 

1 

0.000 

0 

.000 

0.988 

(Treatment) 

0.041 

1 

0.041 

0 

.984 

0.326  ■ 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.037 

1 

0.037 

0 

.893 

0.349 

Explained 

0.079 

3 

0.026 

0 

.626 

0.601 

Residual 

2.345 

56 

0.042 

Total 

2.424 

59 

0.041 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Figure  17 
Calorie  Variance  Change 
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Table  21 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Calorie  Variance  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

O.OAl 

2 

0.020 

0 

.518 

0.599 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.012 

1 

0.012 

0 

.305 

0.583 

(Treatment) 

0.030 

1 

0.030 

0 

.758 

0.388 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.021 

1 

0.021 

0 

.539 

0.466 

Explained 

0.062 

3 

0.021 

0 

.525 

0.667 

Residual 

2.200 

56 

0.039 

Total 

2.262 

59 

0.038 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Table  22 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Flavor  Mean  Change 


Sum  of  Mean  Signif, 

Source  of  Variation        Squares      DF      Square  F  of  F 


Main  Effects 

0.030 

2 

0 

.015 

0.191 

0 

.827 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.028 

1 

0 

.028 

0.356 

0 

.553 

(Treatment) 

0.002 

1 

0 

.002 

0.020 

0 

.887 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.002 

1 

0 

.002 

0.023 

0 

.879 

Explained 

0.032 

3 

0 

.011 

0.135 

0 

.939 

Residual 

4.440 

56 

0 

.079 

Total 

4.472 

59 

0 

.076 

60  cases  were  processed 
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CARBONATION  -  (See  Figure  19  and  Table  23.)    There  was 

no  concept  mean  change. 
SWEETNESS  -  (See  Figure  20  and  Table  24.)    There  was  no 

concept  mean  change. 
CALORIES  -  (See  Figure  21  and  Table  25.)    There  was  no 

concept  mean  change. 
The  above  results  were  in  accordance  with  expectations 
about  the  effect  of  the  experimental  treatment. 
11(A).  Results  of  a  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance  with 

two  treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  run  on 
Fishbein  model  beliefs  held  on  non-target  attributes  follow 
shortly.    The  data  set  was  cut  so  that  only  those  subjects 
whose  Fishbein  belief  concepts  remained  constant  on  all  soft 
drink  attributes  were  included  in  the  analysis. 

FLAVOR  -  (See  Figure  22  and  Table  26.)    There  was  no 

belief  certainty  change. 
CARBONATION  -  (See  Figure  23  and  Table  27.)    There  was 

no  belief  certainty  change. 
CALORIES  (See  Figure  24  and  Table  28.)    There  was  no 

belief  certainty  change. 
The  above  results  were  in  accordance  with  expectations 
about  the  effect  of  the  experimental  treatment. 
11(B).  Results  of  a  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance  with 

two  treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  run  on  the 
Fishbein  model  to  check  for  shifts  in  Fishbein  belief  con- 
cepts were  as  follows: 
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Figure  19 
Carbonation  Mean  Change 
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Table  23 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Carbonation  Mean  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif . 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

0 

109 

2 

0 

054 

0 

756 

0. 

474 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0 

026 

1 

0 

026 

0 

364 

0. 

549 

(Treatment) 

0 

080 

1 

0 

080 

1 

109 

0. 

297 

2-Way  Interaction 

0 

004 

1 

0 

004 

0 

059 

0. 

809 

Explained 

0 

113 

3 

0 

038 

0 

523 

0. 

668 

Residual 

A 

036 

56 

0 

072 

Total 

4. 

149 

59 

0 

070 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Figure  20 
Sweetness  Mean  Change 
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Table  24 


Analysis  of  Variance 
Sweetness  Mean  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif . 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.364 

2 

0.182 

0.783 

0.462 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.334 

1 

0.334 

1.436 

0.236  . 

(Treatment) 

0.025 

1 

0.025 

0.105 

0.747  : 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.434 

1 

0.434 

1.865 

0.177 

Explained 

0.798 

3 

0.266 

1.144 

0.340 

Residual 

13.024 

56 

0.233 

Total 

13.822 

59 

0.234 

60  cases  were  processed 


Figure  21 
Calorie  Mean  Change 
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Table  25 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Calorie  Mean  Change 


Sum  of  Mean  Signif, 

Source  of  Variation        Squares      DF      Square  F  of  F 


Main  Effects 

0. 

138 

2 

0 

.069 

1 

.133 

0 

329 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0. 

024 

1 

0 

.024 

0 

388 

0 

536 

(Treatment) 

0. 

111 

1 

0 

.111 

1 

826 

0 

182 

2-Way  Interaction 

0. 

201 

1 

0 

201 

3 

308 

0 

074 

Explained 

0. 

338 

3 

0 

113 

1 

858 

0 

147 

Residual 

3. 

399 

56 

0. 

061 

Total 

3. 

737 

59 

0. 

063 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Change  in  Fishbein  Flavor  Concept  Belief  Strength 
Holding  all  Fishbein  Concepts  Constant 
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Table  26 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Change  in  Fishbein  Flavor  Concept  Belief  Strength 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

0 

.115 

2 

0.057 

0. 

100 

0.905 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0 

.097 

1 

0.097 

0. 

169 

0.685 

(Treatment) 

0 

.033 

1 

0.033 

0. 

058 

0.812 

2-Way  Interaction 

0 

.802 

1 

0.802 

1. 

397 

0.252 

Explained 

0 

.917 

3 

0.306 

0. 

532 

0.666 

Residual 

10 

.909 

19 

0.574 

Total 

11 

.826 

22 

0.538 

23  cases  were  processed 

[All  Fishbein  concepts  held  constant] 


Change  in  Fishbein  Carbonation  Concept  Belief  Strength 
Holding  all  Fishbein  Concepts  Constant 
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Table  27 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Change  in  Fishbein  Carbonatlon  Concept  Belief  Strength 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif . 

Source  of  Variation 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.315 

2 

0.158 

0.229 

0.798 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.239 

1 

0.239 

0.347 

0.563 

(Treatment) 

0.037 

1 

0.037 

0.054 

0.819 

2-Way  Interaction 

1.579 

1 

1.579 

2.294 

0.146 

Explained 

1.895 

3 

0.632 

0.917 

0.451 

Residual 

13.084 

19 

0.689 

Total 

14.978 

22 

0.681 

23  cases  were  processed 


[All  Fishbein  concepts  held  constant] 
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Figure  24 

Change  in  Fishbein  Calorie  Concept  Belief  Strength 
Holding  all  Fishbein  Concepts  Constant 
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Table  28 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Change  in  Fishbein  Calorie  Concept  Belief  Strength 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

1.803 

2 

0.901 

1. 

895 

0.178 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 
(Treatment) 

0.002 
1.733 

1 
1 

0.002 
1.733 

0. 
3. 

004 
644 

0.949 
0.072 

2-Way  Interaction 

1.029 

1 

1.029 

2. 

162 

0.158 

Explained 

2.831 

3 

0.944 

1. 

984 

0.151 

Residual 

9.038 

19 

0.476 

Total 

11.870 

22 

0.540 

23  cases  were  processed 

[All  Fishbein  concepts  held  constant] 
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FLAVOR  -  (See  Figure  25  and  Table  29,)    There  was  no 

concept  shift. 
CARBONATION  -  (See  Figure  26  and  Table  30.)    There  was 
a  significant  interaction  effect  (F  =  5.344, 
a  =  .024,  df  =  1/56).    There  is  no  straight- 
forward explanation  for  this. 
SWEETNESS  -  (See  Figure  27  and  Table  31.)    There  was 

no  concept  shift. 
CALORIES  -  (See  Figure  28  and  Table  32,)    There  was  no 

concept  shift. 
The  results  obtained  in  this  section  were  quite  sur- 
prising.   Although  the  calorie,  flavor  and  sweetness  con- 
cepts did  not  shift  from  pre-measure  to  post-measure  there 
was  an  interaction  effect  recorded  for  the  carbonation 
attribute.    However,  this  may  not  have  been  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  treatment  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  major  shift  occurred  on  the  sweetness  attribute  in 
the  control  group.    These  results  are  very  puzzling. 
Subjects  were  free  to  shift  their  Fishbein  concept  during 
the  study,  but  there  should  have  been  no  differential  effect 
of  shifting  across  affect  type  or  treatment  group. 
Ill (A).  A  simple  linear  regression  analysis  (see  Statistical 

Appendix)  was  conducted  to  determine  if  the  scale  intervals 
on  the  pre-measure  and  post-measure  attitude  (criterion) 
scales  possessed  sufficient  equivalence  to  permit  meaningful 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  difference  scores  computed  using 
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Figure  25 
Shift  in  Fishbein  Flavor  Concept 
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Table  29 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Shift  in  Fishbein  Flavor  Concept 


Sum  of  Mean  Signif. 

Source  of  Variation        Squares      DF      Square  F  of  F 


Main  Effects 

0.028 

2 

0. 

014 

0 

.010 

0, 

.990 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.012 

1 

0. 

012 

0 

.009 

0, 

.925 

(Treatment) 

0.015 

1 

0. 

015 

0 

.011 

0, 

.916 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.394 

1 

0. 

394 

0 

,296 

0. 

,588 

Explained 

0.422 

3 

0. 

141 

0 

.106 

0. 

.956 

Residual 

74.561 

56 

1. 

331 

Total 

74.983 

59 

1. 

271 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Figure  26 

Shift  in  Fishbein  Carbonation  Concept 
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Table  30 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Shift  in  Fishbein  Carbonation  Concept 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif . 

Source  of  Variation 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.676 

2 

0.338 

0.252 

0.778 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.021 

1 

0.021 

0.016 

0.901 

(Treatment) 

0.662 

1 

0.662 

0.493 

0.485 

2-Way  Interaction 

7.166 

1 

7.166 

5.344 

0.024 

Explained 

7.842 

3 

2.614 

1.949 

0.132 

Residual 

75.091 

56 

1.341 

Total 

82.933 

59 

1.406 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Table  31 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Shift  in  Fishbein  Sweetness  Concept 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

8. 

135 

2 

4. 

068 

1 

.454 

0.242 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

7. 

946 

1 

7. 

946 

2 

.841 

0,097 

(Treatment) 

0. 

267 

1 

0. 

267 

0 

.096 

0.758 

2-Way  Interaction 

10. 

223 

1 

10. 

223 

3 

,655 

0.061 

Explained 

18. 

358 

3 

6. 

119 

2 

.188 

0.100 

Residual 

156. 

625 

56 

2. 

797 

Total 

174. 

983 

59 

2. 

966 

60  cases  were  processed 
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Figure  28 
Shift  in  Fishbeln  Calorie  Concept 
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Table  32 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Shift  in  Fishbein  Calorie  Concept 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares  DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif, 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.037 

2 

0.019 

0.015 

0.985 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.037 

1 

0.037 

0.030 

0.864 

(Treatment) 

0.001 

1 

0.001 

0.000 

0.984 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.058 

1 

0.058 

0,047 

0.830 

Explained 

0.095 

3 

0.032 

0.025 

0.994 

Residual 

69.638 

56 

1.244 

Total 

69.733 

59 

1.182 

60  cases  were  processed 
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a  subject's  pre-measure  and  post-measure  attitude.    As  the 
reader  will  recall  the  criterion  measure  was  constructed  using 
the  scales  of  the  semantic  differential  (Osgood,  Suci  and 
Tannenbaum,  1957)  having  high  loadings  on  the  evaluative 
factor.     The  results  can  be  seen  in  Table  33. 

On  the  basis  of  these  beta  values  there  would  appear  to 
be  ample  support  for  the  use  of  change  scores  as  the  criterion 
variable  in  the  hypotheses  tests  for  attitude  change.  Perfect 
scale  interval  equivalence  would  be  indicated  by  a  beta  equal 
to  one.     The  obtained  betas  are  very  nearly  equal  to  one. 
IV (A).  In  order  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  Vector  model 

in  the  prediction  of  attitude  change,  the  pre-test  and  post- 
test  data  obtained  were  fitted  to  the  Vector  model.     In  one 
analysis,  the  pre-test  attitude  measure  was  correlated  with 
the  pre-test  Vector  model  prediction,  the  result  was  a  corre- 
lation coefficient  of  0.1514  (n  =  65)  which  was  not  signifi- 
cant.    In  addition,  the  post-test  attitude  measure  was  cor- 
related with  the  Vector  model  post-test  prediction  of  attitude 
The  result  was  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0.4584  (n  =  65) 
which  was  significant  at  the  .001  level.     These  results  are 
substantially  lower  than  those  usually  obtained  (Ahtola, 
1975).     Finally,  to  test  the  Vector  model's  attitude  change 
predictions  a  correlation  was  run  between  the  change  in  Vector 
model  predictions  of  attitude  and  the  direct  attitude  change 
measure.     The  result  was  a  correlation  coefficient  of  -.1293 
(n  =  65)  which  was  not  significant.    All  in  all,  the  results 
of  the  Vector  model  fitting  task  were  very  poor. 
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Table  33 

Results  of  Linear  Regression  Analysis  Run  on  Subjects' 
Pre-test  and  Post-test  Attitude  Scores 
(The  Criterion  Measure) 


Treatment  Group 
Beta  =  .88689 

•  ■'■1 

Std.  Error  B  =  .07452 

F  =  117.930  ••  >^ 

R-Square  =  .78657 


Control  Group 

Beta  =  .94191 
Std.  Error  B  =  .06726 
F  =  228.086 
R-Square  =  .88720 


:  w 

In  fact,  the  model's  prediction  of  attitude  change  was 
in  the  wrong  direction.     Given  that  in  the  hypothesis  test 
there  was  no  significant  attitude  change  effect  recorded,  it 
could  be  inferred  that  the  improvement  in  correlations  (post- 
measure  minus  pre-measure)  between  the  Vector  model  and  atti- 
tude resulted  from  a  learning  effect.     That  is,  familiarity 
with  the  rather  involved  Vector  model  measurement  task. 
IV(B).  The  procedure  used  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 

Fishbein  model  in  the  prediction  of  attitude  change  was  as 
follows.     The  pre-test  and  post-test  data  were  fitted  to  the 
Fishbein  model  which  generated  numerical  predictions  of  each 
subject's  attitude.     In  the  first  analysis  the  pre-test  atti- 
tude measure  was  correlated  with  the  pre-test  Fishbein  model 
prediction.     The  result  was  a  correlation  of  .3570  (n  =  65) 
which  was  significant  at  the  .002  level.     In  another  analysis, 
the  correlation  between  the  post-test  attitude  and  the  post- 
test  Fishbein  model  prediction  was  .4050  (n  =  65)  which  was 
significant  at  the  .001  level.     The  correlation  between  the 
Fishbein  model  prediction  of  attitude  change  and  actual 
attitude  change  was  .0644  (n  =  65)  which  was  not  significant. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vector 
model  analysis  discussed  in  IV (A),  the  correlations  improved 
the  second  time  the  measures  were  taken — perhaps  support  for 
a  learning  effect.    Overall,  though,  the  Fishbein  model  did 
a  wholly  unsatisfactory  job  of  predicting  attitude  change  in 
this  study. 
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V(A).  Results  of  the  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance 

with  two  treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  run  on 
sweetness  belief  certainty  change  were  disappointing.  For 
this  particular  group  of  subjects  the  manipulation  was  not 
statistically  significant.     (See  Figure  29  and  Table  34.) 

V(B).  Results  of  the  Randomized  Block  Analysis  of  Variance 

with  two  treatment  levels  and  two  blocking  conditions  run  on 
attitude  change  were  also  disappointing.     For  this  particular 
group  of  subjects  the  certainty  reduction  treatment  did  not 
produce  a  statistically  significant  amount  of  attitude  change. 
(See  Figure  30  and  Table  35.)     However,  the  direction  of 
attitude  change  was  once  again  consistent  with  Vector  model 
predictions .      .  • 

VI (A).  Results  of  this  analysis  indicated  an  average  decline 

in  affect  across  the  three  critical  sweetness  categories  of 
0.36  scale  units.     Out  of  29  cases,  17  dropped,  5  increased, 
and  7  remained  unchanged.     Due  to  the  small  change  in  affect 
displayed  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  formation  message  content  induced  systematic  change  in 
attribute  affect. 

VI (B).  Results  of  this  analysis  indicated  an  average  decline  in 

modal  category  affect  of  0.22  scale  units.     Out  of  29  cases, 
5  dropped,  11  increased,  and  13  remained  unchanged.    As  in 
VI (A),  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  formation  message  content  induced  systematic  change  in 
attribute  affect. 
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Figure  29 
Sweetness  Belief  Variance  Change 
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Table  34 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Sweetness  Belief  Variance  Change 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signif. 
of  F 

Main  Effects 

0.456 

2 

0.228 

1. 

796 

0.194 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

0.189 

1 

0.189 

1. 

487 

0.238 

(Treatment) 

0.125 

1 

0.125 

0. 

982 

0.335 

2-Way  Interaction 

0.102 

1 

0.102 

0. 

801 

0.383  ^ 

Explained 

0.558 

3 

0.186 

1. 

464 

0.258 

Residual 

2.285 

18 

0.127 

1 

Total 

2.843 

21 

0.135 

[Subjects  whose  affect  blocking  type  remained  constant  throughout 
the  study] 
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Table  35 

Analysis  of  Variance 
Attitude  Change 


Sum  of 

Mean 

Signif . 

Source  of  Variation 

Squares 

DF 

Square 

F 

of  F 

Main  Effects 

9.761 

2 

4.881 

0.550 

0.586 

(Affect  Vector  Type) 

8.268 

1 

8.268 

0.932 

0.347 

(Treatment) 

0.063 

1 

0.063 

0.007 

0.934 

2-Way  Interaction 

:  0.343 

1 

0.343 

0.039 

0.846 

Explained          >  .  ..^  -' 

10.104 

3 

3.368 

0.380 

0.769 

Residual 

159.714 

18 

8.873 

Total 

169.818 

21 

8.087 

[Subjects  whose  affect  blocking  type 

remained 

constant 

throughout 

the  study] 


CHAPTER  VII  .  ■ 

CONCLUSIONS  . •  ■ 

The  preceding  chapter  discussed  in  considerable  detail  various 
methodological  problems  which  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the 
results  obtained  in  this  study.     It  is  the  traditional  purpose  of 
summary  remarks  such  as  these  to  highlight  any  implications  of  the 
preceding  research,  isolate  problem. areas ,  and  establish  criteria 
for  future  research  into  unresolved  issues.    This  shall  follow. 

Major  Problem  Areas  In  This  Research 

(1)  Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  planned  certainty 
change  manipulation  was  weak.     In  a  replication  of  this  study  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  conduct  a  full-fledged  pilot  study  to 
insure  that  the  manipulation  produces  a  sufficient  magnitude  of 
target  belief  certainty  change  to  induce  a  statistically  significant 
amount  of  attitude  change. 

(2)  The  Vector  model  belief  measure  was  subject  to  error. 
Evidence  for  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  model  fitting  results 
were  much  weaker  than  customarily  obtained  in  applications  of  the 
model.     In  subsequent  studies  consideration  should  be  given  to  re- 
vision or  change  in  the  methodology  used  to  elicit  Vector  beliefs. 
The  poker  chip  method  used  by  Ahtola  has  worked  successfully  in  the 
past.     Perhaps  the  method  used  in  this  research  (which  was  chosen  to 
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permit  group  administration)  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an 
interviewer /laboratory  format  using  the  original  poker  chip  technique. 

(3)     Instability  of  pre-test  to  post-test  affect  vector  measures 
was  discovered.     It  is  impossible  to  conclusively  establish  the  cause 
of  this  problem  through  post  hoc  data  analysis.    However,  many 
previous  studies  have  been  undertaken  (with  apparent  success)  using 
the  same  kind  of  affect-sensitive  semantic  differential  type  scales 
employed  in  this  study.    Two  possible  explanations  for  the  results 
uncovered  in  this  study  may  be: 

(a)  Low  Incentive 

(b)  High  Task  Complexity  '        -  ^ 

As  the  reader  will  recall,  subjects  were  paid  $2.50  for  their 
participation  in  this  research.     Perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  subjects  were  aware  that  this  was  student  sponsored  research, 
no  dissatisfaction  was  voiced  with  the  level  of  payment  offered.  In 
fact,  a  sizeable  number  of  subjects  indicated  willingness  to  forego 
payment  altogether.     On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
absence  of  problems  with  incentive  level.     However,  it  has  not  been 
established  that  this  $2.50  payment  produced  a  high  level  of  involve- 
ment with  the  experimental  task. 

Furthermore,  the  demands  placed  on  subjects,  although  restricted 
to  the  bare  essentials,  were  substantial.     To  recapitulate,  subjects 
were  required  to  attend  two  experimental  sittings  and  complete  three 
fairly  intricate  questionnaires.     As  evidence  for  the  latter  concern, 
one  subject  commented  to  the  experimenter  after  completing  his 
materials  that:     "I'll  bet  a  number  of  people  'Christmas-treed'  those 
scales  to  finish  up  in  a  hurry."    Further  discussion  clarified  the 
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meaning  of  the  expression  "Christmas-tree."    As  it  turns  out,  it  is 
student  jargon  used  to  describe  the  process  of  checking  off  scales 
on  questionnaires  without  reading  either  the  instructions  or  the 
questions  carefully. 

Based  on  comments  from  several  departing  subjects,  it  is 
apparent  that  many  subjects  felt  a  personal  obligation  to  help  out 
a  fellow  student  by  completing  the  instruments.     However,  it  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  this  obliging  attitude  did  not  generate 
the  desired  degree  of  attention  to  instructions  and  detail.  , 

Positive  Results 
Despite  the  acknowledged  difficulties  with  this  study,  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  "successes."    These  include: 

(1)  Introduction  of  a  new  method  to  record  Vector  model  beliefs 
for  group  questionnaire  administration.    Although  there  were  real 
problems  encountered  with  the  technique  in  the  formal  study  administra 
tion,    this   method  was  very  successful  when  used  with  the  highly 
motivated  (laboratory  style  administration)  subjects  involved  in 
questionnaire  pre-testing. 

(2)  Introduction  of  a  new  method  for  isolation  of  Fishbein  model 
belief  concepts.     This  appeared  to  be  successful,  although  the  only 
criterion  available  is  face  validity.     For  example,  substantial  con- 
cept switching  did  occur  among  the  subject  population  as  measured  by 
this  method.     Thus,  the  method  did  not  seem  to  force  subjects  to  re- 
tain the  same  concept  from  pre-test  to  post-test. 

(3)  Sweetness  belief  formation  and  change  procedures  were  par- 
tially successful.     That  is,  there  was  a  statistically  significant 
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difference,  pre-test  to  post-test,  in  Vector  model  sweetness  belief 
variance.     However,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  difference  was  modest. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 
In  general,  it  is  unfortunate  that  none  of  the  important  issues 
which  motivated  this  research  have  been  resolved  in  this  study.  We 
remain  uncertain  as  to  which  attitude  model,  the  Fishbein  or  the 
.Vector,  predicts  the  direction  of  attitude  change  correctly  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  reduction  in  belief  certainty.     However,  there  is 
some  evidence  (not  at  a  statistically  significant  level)  which  tends 
to  support  the  Vector  model  predictions.     In  order  for  these  questions 
to  be  answered  conclusively  a  replication  of  this  study  is  necessary. 
Suggestions  for  changes  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  last  two 
chapters  which  should  strengthen  the  methodology  and  permit  more 
satisfying  results  to  be  obtained.  . 

As  for  the  question  of  validation  of  the  two  models,  not  all  of 
the  critical  issues  could  have  been  resolved  by  the  successful  con-  ■ 

I  r' 

elusion  of  this  study.     Other  unresolved  questions  which  require  in- 
vestigation are: 

(a)  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  certainty  reduction 
treatment  on  monotonic  affect  curves. 

(b)  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  certainty  increasing 
treatment  on  monotonic  affect  curves. 

(c)  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  certainty  increasing 
treatment  on  non-monotonic  affect  curves. 
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The  research  questions  posed  above  round  out  an  exhaustive  list 
of  the  situations  in  which  the  Vector  model  and  the  Fishbein  model 
offer  conflicting  predictions  for  attitude  change. 
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APPENDIX  A 
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This  appendix  is  intended  to  provide  supplementary  information 
about  statistical  techniques  employed  in  the  dissertation.  Coverage 
is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  but  is  limited  to  those  aspects  of 
the  various  concepts  and  techniques  germaine  to  their  application  in 
this  research. 

Arithmetic  Mean 
The  arithmetic  mean  of  a  set  of  measurements  is  a  summary 
statistic  used  to  classify  or  describe  a  group  of  observations  on 
a  variable.     It  is  one  of  a  set  of  measures  of  central  tendency  which 
include:     the  arithmetic  mean,  the  median,  and  the  mode.  The 
arithmetic  mean  of  a  set  of  n  measures  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
measurements  divided  by  n.     The  formula  for  the  arithmetic  mean: 


n  • 

I  y 


Variance 


The  degree  to  which  numerical  data  tend  to  spread  about  an  averagi 
value  is  called  the  variation  or  dispersion  of  the  data.  Various 
measures  of  dispersion  are  available,  such  as:     variance,  standard 
deviation,  and  range. 
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The  variance  of  a  set  of  n  sample  measurements,  Y]^*  •   •  •» 

Yji,  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  squared  deviations  of  the  measure- 
ments about  their  mean,  y,  divided  by  n.    The  sample  variance  is  de- 
noted as  s^,  where:  .  "  ' 

i=i       n  •;■  ■ 

Analysis  of  Variance 
(Randomized  Block  Design) 

A  randomized  block  experimental  design  minimizes  any  individual 

differences  between  groups  which  could  act  to  obscure  treatment 

effects.     This  type  of  design  is  appropriate  for  experiments  that 

meet  the  following  conditions  (Kirk,  1968): 

(1)  One  treatment  with  more  than  one  treatment  level. 

(2)  Assignment  of  subjects  to  blocks  should  be  conducted  so 
that  the  variability  among  subjects  within  any  block  is 
less  than  the  variability  between  the  blocks.     That  is, 
homogeneity  is  desired  within  blocks  and  heterogeneity 
between  blocks. 

(3)  There  must  be  random  assignment  of  subjects  to  each  of  the 
treatment  levels  of  the  block.    An  exception  to  this 
randomization  procedure  is  made  when  a  block  consists  of 
one  subject  who  receives  all  levels  of  the  treatment  and 
when  the  nature  of  the  treatment  precludes  randomization 
of  order. 

(4)  The  number  of  subjects  and  observations  within  each  block 
must  be  equal. 
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Various  Methods  Used  to  Achieve  Within  Block  Homogeneity  (Kirk,  1968) 

(1)  Use  identical  twins  (medical  research) . 

(2)  Match  subjects  on  relevant  characteristics. 

(3)  Use  the  subject  as  his  own  control. 

If  variation  within  blocks  is  significantly  smaller  than  varia- 
tion between  blocks,  this  technique  is  more  powerful  than  a  completely 
randomized  design.     This  is  its  greatest  strength.     However,  if  in 
actuality  the  variation  between  blocks  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
variation  within  blocks  the  design's  power  is  considerably  reduced. 

Assumptions  of  the  Model  for  Randomized  Block  Designs  (Kirk,  1968) 

(1)  The  observations  in  the  KN  cells  constitute  random  samples  of 
size  1  from  each  KN  population  (K  is  the  number  of  treatment 
levels  and  N  is  the  number  of  blocking  conditions) . 

(2)  All  KN  populations  are  normally  distributed  with  variance  of 
constant  for  each  cell. 

(3)  Block  and  treatment  effects  are  additive. 

Advantages  of  Randomized  Block  Design  (Kirk,  1968) 

(1)  Greater  power  relative  to  the  completely  randomized  design  for 
many  research  applications.     This  design  permits  the  experimenter 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  individual  differences. 

(2)  Flexibility.    Any  number  of  treatment  levels  and  blocks  can  be 
used  in  an  experiment. 

(3)  Simplicity  in  data  analysis. 
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Disadvantages  of  Randomized  Block  DesiRn  (Kirk,  1968) 

(1)  If  a  large  number  of  treatment  levels  are  included  in  the  experi- 
ment, it  becomes  difficult  to  form  blocks  having  minimum  within- 
block  variability.  "    "  '  i 

(2)  In  the  fixed  effects  model,  a  test  of  treatment  effects  is 
negatively  biased  if       >  0. 

Operationalization  of  the  Randomized  Block  Design  In  This  Research 

Actual  analysis  was  conducted  using  the  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  computer  program.     The  SPSS  analysis 
technically  was  conducted  as  if  the  data  conformed  to  a  completely 
Randomized  Factorial  Design.     Factorial  designs  provide  a  simultaneous 
evaluation  of  two  or  more  treatments  in  one  experiment.     In  this 
analysis,  however,  one  of  the  "treatments"  was  actually  the  blocking 
condition .  .    >.•  .  • 

The  assumptions  of  the  Completely  Randomized  Factorial  Design 

are : 

(1)  Two  or  more  treatments  with  each  treatment  having  two  or     ■  i 
more  levels.     If  there  are  p  levels  of  one  treatment  and 

q  levels  of  another  treatment,  the  experiment  consists  of 
pq  treatment  combinations.  '  ' 

(2)  Random  assignment  of  subjects  to  the  pq  treatment  combina- 
tions, with  each  subject  receiving  only  one  combination. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  Randomized  Block  Design  "blocks" 
differ  from  "treatments"  in  that  the  latter  are  under  manipulative 
control  and  the  former  are  not. 
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The  fixed-effects  linear  model  for  the  Completely  Randomized 
Factorial  Design  (CRF)  is  (Kirk,  1968): 


Him  =  M  +  ai  +  6^  +  +  e^(ij), 

where    u  =  grand  mean  of  treatment  populations. 

=  effect  of  treatment  i,  which  is  constant  for  all 

P 

subjects  within  treatment  population  i,    1         =  0. 

i=l 

6-  =  effect  of  treatment  j,  which  is  a  constant  for  all 

q 

subjects  within  treatment  population  j,         B-:  =  0. 

j=l  • 

agj^j  =  effect  that  represents  non-additivity  of  effects 

E  ^ 
and  I    aB^.  =0,     I      ag..  =0. 

J     i=l        J  j=i         J  ■ 

^m(i')  ~  experimental  error,  which  is  normally  and  independently 
distributed,  with  mean  =  0  and  variance  =  o^. 

The  fixed-effects  linear  model  for  the  Randomized  Block  Design  (RBD) 

with  one  observation  per  cell  is  (Kirk,  1968): 


X 


where    u  =  grand  mean  of  treatment  populations,  which  is  constant 
for  all  observations. 

8^  =  effect  of  treatment  j ,  which  is  constant  for  all 

k 

;  observations  within  treatment  population  j,     J_     B-  =  0. 

'V  j=i     •  ■ 

n 

=  a  constant  associated  with  block  i,     ^      tt.  =  0. 

i=l      ^  , 

Gj^j  =  experimental  error,  which  is  independent  of  other  e's 
and  is  normally  distributed  within  each  treatment 
population  with  mean  =  0  and  variance  =  o^. 

G 
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The  reader  will  note  the  similarity  of  these  two  models.  The 
correspondence  is  as  follows: 

RBD  CRF 

^ij  ^ijm 
y  y 

H  ... 

^ij  ■        ^^ij  +  ^m(ij) 

The  important  difference  between  the  two  models,  other  than  the 

conceptual  difference  between  "blocks"  and  "treatments"  is  in  the 
formulation  of  the  error  term.     The  error  term  (c^^j)  for  the  Ran- 
domized Block  Design  incorporates  the  sum  of  squares  which  would 
correspond  to  a  Block  X  Treatment  interaction  if  one  were  expected. 
Since  a  Block  X  Treatment  interaction  is  unexpected  in  the  Randomized 
Block  Design  (reflected  by  the  lack  of  an  interaction  term  in  the 
model),  the  residual  sum  of  squares  for  a  test  of  effects  is  computed 
as: 

Residual  S.S.  =  Total  S.S.  -  Treatment  S.S.  -  Block  S.S. 

Thus,  to  properly  test  for  main  effects  (according  to  the  Ran- 
domized  Block  Model)  using  a  statistical  analysis  derived  for  a 
Completely  Randomized  Design,  the  researcher  must  pool  the  sum  of 
squares  for  the  Block  X  Treatment  interaction  with  the  sum  of  squares 
for  the  CRF  residual  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  sum  of 
squares  for  the  RBD  residual.     This  pooled  sum  of  squares  is  then  used 
as  the  error  term  in  the  significance  tests. 

Procedures  for  handling  non-orthogonality  in  factorial  designs 
were  discussed  extensively  in  the  analysis  chapter. 
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Regression  Analysis 
(Simple  Linear  Regression) 

Linear  regression  involves  a  predictive  equation  whose  simple 
linear  form  is: 

■     y  =  6q  +        X  +  e.        ■  .  >,  -   _  ' 

where      y  =  the  dependent  variable 

6q  =  the  intercept  (estimated  statistically) 

^-^  =  the  slope,  the  response  of  y  to  a  unit  change  in  x 
(estimated  statistically) 

X  =  the  independent  variable 

=  the  error  of  prediction 

Assumptions  of  the  Linear  Model 

(1)  is  a  random  variable  with  mean  zero  and  variance        (unknown) . 

(2)  Level  of  measurement  of  both  y  and  x  is  at  least  interval. 

(3)  Ej^  and  C-^^i         uncorrelated . 

Applications 

(1)  Linear  regression  has  been  widely  used  as  a  forecasting  technique 

(2)  Linear  regression  can  be  useful  in  explaining  the  relationship 
between  a  set  of  independent  variables  and  a  dependent  variable. 

■      .  .  ..        -  "V' 

Strengths  ,  '  . 

Linear  regression  offers  researchers  a  method  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  linear  relationship  between  two  variables  based  on 
the  "coefficient  of  correlation." 
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Coefficient  of  Correlation  Formula 

n  _  _ 

I      (x^  -  x)   (y^  -  y) 

i=l  

r  =  

^  -  2  -  2  '  ' 

I  -  x)  (y^  -  y) 

i=l  i=l 

Interpretation  of  r  value 

(1)  r  =  0  implies  no  linear  relationship. 

(2)  |r|  =1  implies  a  perfect  linear  relationship. 

(3)  The  sign  (+  or  -)  denotes  the  direction  of  the  relationship. 

Meaning  of  r 

(1)  r    is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  more  meaningful  interpretation 
than  r  of  the  strength  of  the  linear  relation  between  y  and  x. 

(2)  r    is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  in  the  sum  of  squares 
of  deviations  obtained  by  using  the  linear  model  to  the  total 
sum  of  squares  of  deviations  about  the  sample  mean  y,  which  would 
be  the  predictor  of  y  if  x  were  ignored. 

The  primary  goal  of  linear  regression  analysis  is  to  obtain  predictions 

of  one  variable  using  known  values  of  another. 

-   ^     '■-  .    ■ .    .  ^.     '  •  ■ '  ■  ^* 

Weaknesses  of  Simple  Linear  Regression 

(1)  A  model  with  only  one  independent  variable  will  frequently  leave 
a  great  deal  more  variance  unexplained  than  models  containing 
multiple  independent  (predictor)  variables.  *"      '  ' 

(2)  x  and  y  could  be  perfectly  related  by  a  curvilinear  function  and 
the  r  or        of  the  linear  relationship  would  indicate  no 
correlation. 
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Coefficient  Alpha 
Research  which  involves  measurement  should  also  address  the 
question  of  the  reliability  of  the  measures  employed .    When  a  test 
or  inventory  of  items  is  used  to  measure  a  concept  two  types  of 
instrument  reliability  are  an  issue.     These  are  (Cronbach,  1951): 

(1)  Stability 

(2)  Equivalence 

Stability  refers  to  the  instrument's  ability  to  reproduce  the 
same  result  over  time.     Equivalence  refers  to  the  degree  to  which 
items  contained  in  the  test  measure  are  the  same  content  dimension. 

Analysis  of  the  internal  structure  of  tests  (equivalence) 
typically  involves  the  computation  of  correlation  coefficients. 
Alternate  forms  (subsets)  of  the  test  are  correlated  to  give  an 
indication  of  interitem  consistency.     Popular  measures  of  equivalence 
are: 

(1)  The  Split-Half 

(2)  Cronbach 's  Alpha  ,  • 

The  split-half  involves  dividing  the  items  in  a  test  in  half  and 
computing  a  correlation  coefficient  between  the  separate  forms.  One 
of  the  operational  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  split-halves 
is  that  the  correlations  obtained  are  necessarily  related  to  the 
criteria  used  to  subdivide  the  test.     Several  methods  have  been  de- 
veloped in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  split 
decision.     Perhaps  the  most  objective  is  the  random  split.        "  ' 

In  recent  years,  Cronbach 's  Alpha  has  achieved  widespread  usage. 
Some  of  the  properties  of  the  Alpha  coefficient  are  (Cronbach,  1951): 
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(1)  Alpha  is  the  mean  of  all  possible  split-half  coefficients. 

(2)  Alpha  is  the  expected  value  when  two  random  samples  of  items 
from  a  pool  like  those  given  in  the  test  are  correlated. 

(3)  Alpha  is  a  lower  bound  for  the  coefficient  of  equivalence 
obtained  by  simultaneous  administration  of  two  tests  having 
matched  items. 

(4)  Alpha  estimates,  and  is  a  lower  bound  to  the  proportion  of 
test  variance  attributable  to  common  factors  among  the  items 

A  test  which  has  all  items  tapping  the  same  content  factor  is  . 
maximally  interpretable ,  particularly  if  there  is  no  measurement 
error.     The  expected  value  of  Alpha  in  this  ideal  case  is  one.  The 
formula  for  computation  of  Cronbach's  Alpha  statistic  is: 


n 


n 


1  - 


i=l 


a  = 


-  1 


n 


where  V 


variance  of  test  scores 


variance  of  item  scores  after  weighting  (provision 
is  made  for  tests  in  which  items  are  of  unequal 
weight) 


n  =  number  of  items  in  the  test 
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APPENDIX  B  I 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


I 

•1 

1-1  i 


Questionnaire  #1  Subject  No.   

(1:  1-3) 


Your  Name 


Your  Social  Security  Number 
Your  Student  Classification 


Your  Local  Address 


Your  Telephone  Number 


'    '■  :    .  ^ 
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1-2 


Dear  Student,  ■ 

Your  cccpcrntion  in  fillin;;  out   tlii;;  quo'".t  ionn.\iro  is  p.rcntly 
npprcc  i.T  ti'ii .     When  the  dnta  (rv.\  th^'sc  iiiili.il  quos  tirnn."  i  res  is 
analyzed  a  sir.cjblc  number  of  your  cl as'vn.i t c s  which  r.atit:fy  certain 
research  criteria  u-ill  be  invited  to  participat.'  in  the  second  and 
third  partr;  of  this  study.     The  names  of  those  people  will  be  posted 
outr-ide  this  clas?rootn  and  outside  roo:n  2B  in  Bryan  Hall. 

Those  1NV1T::D  students  '.-.'HO  AGRF.K  TO  P:\RTICir,\TF.  in  the  rcpainin-  tvo 
parts  of  the  study  (which  will  require  no  more  tlian  OXE  HOUR  TOTAL 
to  cor^pletc)  will  be  paid  the  suiti  of  TWO  U0L;„\RS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS 
UrON  SLXCESSIXL,  CAREFUL  COMFLETin;;  OF  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  SECOND 
AND  TMIKD  0L'ESTI0N:;A1R  ES .     These  studcMUs  will  be  allowed  to  take 
the  questionnaires  honie  with  tlu-rii  to  fill  out   at  their  leisure. 
Arranjc-nents  will  be  made  to  distribute  and  pick  up  the  second  and 
third  questionnaires  in  a  manner  ■..hirh  sliould  be  convenient  for  all 
p.irticipants .     SPECIFIC  DETAILS  WILL  F.E  ANNOUNCED  IN  CI  ASS. 

Tiie  purpn.se  of   this  research  is  Lo  learn  about  consuner  prefonniccs 
for  ■■.o:'c  driiiV;;.     Your  individual  response";  will  be  held  in  strict 
conf idenoe.     Please  follow  directions  a.s  closely  as  possible.  Work 
quickly,  but  carefully.     Rcmenhcr,   tliore  are  no  ri^lic  or  wrons 
answers.     Please  work  by  yourself  since  discussing;  the  questions 
with  others  will  invalidate  the  results. 

Thanks  ar,  lia. 

Sincerely ,  ■      ■  . 


Gary  L.  Sullivan, 
E:-:pcrir.enter 


In  this  study  wc  arc  interested  in  your  foelinjs  and  jud^enioius 
about  soft  drinks.  Any  information  tliat  you  give  in  this  study 
will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Principal   I nvcs t i(-,a tor :     Gary  L.  Sullivan 

I,   the  under.-.i-Tied ,  do  understand  the  purpc.  ,?  of  this  .study.  The 
study  iias  been  defined  and  explained  to  me  by  the  inves t i,-.,Uor 
whoso  nane  is  .siqned  below  and  I  ai'.rcf!  to  p.trticipate  in  this  stu 
I  understand  tliat  I  may  withdraw  my  consent  at  any  tir.c  without 


Subject's  Si~nature 


Da  t  e 


Witness 


.f  VI  y 


* 


Inves  t  i|M  tor  's  Slp.na  lure 
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V.'o  .ir  ?  itUcrcPt'-H  in  your  j',n!;~.c-L'nt.r.  of  ccrt.iin  cli.? r  ic t o r is ti cs 
of  ?oft  i!  r  ir-.'r:<; .     Khcn  u-e  cvaliKitc  such  cti.irnc  t  cr  i t  i  c  r; ,        do  no 
on  the  ^J:;is  of  '-hnt  thoy  rcjircs'^nt  or  monn  to  us. 

Hi're  is  hcv  you  arc  to  usr'  the  following,  scales  In  ju'ir.inj 
product  chr.rnctcrir.tics  involved  in  this  study: 

If  vovi  ftrl  lh.it  the  product  characteristic  ahovc  the  scales  i;;  Vj^r^ 
cIp'-qIv  r  'l.it.'i!  to  one  end  of  tiie  scale,  yoy  siio'.ild  place  your  clicck- 
nark  as  lollovs: 


unpleasant     X     :  :  :  :  :  :   pleasant 

OR 

unpleasant  :  :  :  :  X  pleasant 

If  ycu  foel  tliat  the  product  ch.uac  t  er  i  s  I  ic  is  ouit"  clo--.e1v  reliti'd 
to  cno  or  the  other  end  of  the  scale  (but  not  c:-;trenely)  ,  yon  ritculil 
place  your  chcct-.-irark  as  folloi.s: 


good   :     X  :  :  :        :  ;   bad 

OR 

r.ced   :  :  :  :  :  X     :  bad 

If  the  product  characteristic  seer.s  oalv  sli'hrlv  rej^tj?d  to  one 

side  as  opposed  to  the  other  side  (but  is  not  roally  neutral),  then 
you  should  check  as  follows: 

satisfyinr,   :  :  X     :  :_  :_  :  dissatisfying 

OR 


satisfying  :  :  :  X     :   :   dissatisfying 

The  dir'.etion  toward  which  you  check,  of  course,  depends  upi^n  which 
of  thi  tvo  ends  of  the  locale  sco"i  rore  characteristic  of  yo'.ir  feeliag 
toward  the  characteristic  you're  juJgin:^. 

If  ycu  consider  the  product  characteristic  to  bo  e'Vi_i_ral  on  the  scale, 
both  sides  of  the  scale  riral!-/  ai'snr  ia  rod  witli  the  characteristic, 
or  if  you  feel  ce-o  1   telv  i  ml! :'  f  ^renr  tcw.-.rd  tlio  chai  ac  Ler  i  j  lie,  then 
ycu  s'aould  place  your  check-tr.ark  in  the  middle  space. 

good   :  :_  ;     X  :  :  :   bad 

I^r^Cr,T.\:.■T:     (l)  riai-e  your  cliecU-narks  in  the  r.iddV'  of  sea<es  not 
on  the  boundaries. 

Tills  NOT  THIS 
 :         :     X  :         :         X         :  • 


(2)  Be  sure  you  clieck  cvf'ry  scale  for  every  product 
clia  rac  t  er  i  s  t  Ic  -  dn  u"r  oiiit  ativ  . 

(3)  ;.'ever  put  r-.ore   llian  aae  check-r'urk  on  a  sinr.le  scale. 


I'o  not  worry  or  pu/^-le  ovr   individual   item;.     It    is  yeur  first 
impression,   the   Ir.i.T.'d  i  .i  Ic  "foelin,',s"  about  tlie  Iti~.s,    lliit  we  want. 
On  tl;e  other  liacid ,   ple.iso  do  not  be  careless,  because  we  want  your 
true  Impressions. 

In  this  study  wo  arc  interested  in  soft  drinks  as  re  f  r(  ■■.li-»'n  t  s , 
and  not,   for  oxariiple,    in  ni>:etl  drinks. 
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Many  of  us  can  notice  different  amounts  of  sweetness,  carbona- 
tion  and  calories  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  citrus  flavors  used 
in  soft  drinks. 

Citrus  flavors  in  soft  drinks  have  been  divided  into  the  following 
categories: 


lemon  grapefruit  lemon-lime  no  particular 

flavor  flavor  flavor  citrus  flavor 


Carbonation  in  soft  drinks  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
categories: 


very  fairly  slightly  not  at  all 

carbonated  carbonated  carbonated  carbonated 


Sweetness  in  soft  drinks  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
categories : 


very       fairly      slightly      not  sweet       slightly      fairly  very 
sweet      sweet       sweet  not  bitter      bitter         bitter  bitter 


Calorie  content  in  soft  drinks  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
categories : 


many  some  few  no 

calories  calories  calories  calories 


Please  study  the  above  categories  carefully.    Every  time  a 
certain  category,  say  "fairly  sweet,"  appears  in  this  study,  it 
should  have  exactly  the  same  meaning  to  you.    There  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers;  we  are  interested  in  what  you  would  call  "fairly 
sweet"  or  "few  calories"  or  "lemon  flavor,"  etc. 

Try  not  to  change  the  meaning  of  a  category  (e.g.,  "fairly 
sweet")  as  you  go  along  and  let  your  own  opinions  of  what  "fairly 
sweet"  means  be  your  guide. 


] 
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lonon  gr-ipolruit  ler,on-li-,a  no  p.i r i  iciii .1  r 

fl.r.v^r  fl.ivcr  fl.iVvTr  ci'.nr;  fl.ivor 

~#  ^ 

I  porronjilly  feci  tlu'.t  uh.n  I  '.-ould  call 

"LCrCN  FI-WCX"  is  •  .      .  , 

noc^   :  :  :        :  :  :  :  bnJ  (A) 

unp lo.ir.nnt   :  :  :  :  :^  :   plr.>r,.int  (5) 

s.nri?tyi:i^   :  :  :  :  :  :  d i 5.;..t t. i r- f yi nf,  (0) 

worthless   :  :  :  :  :  :   v.ilu.ibK?  (7) 

fc'.'cr;b]s  :  :  :         :  :  :   unf.ivor.Tblc  (3) 

a:ir.cyin^  :  :  :  :  :   :   p  1   i i ;■. ;■  (9) 


loron  gr.-^cfniit  1  c'-s-i- !  ir.o  no  pn  r  ;  ;    !  In  r 

fljvor  fl.v.cr  fl.r.-or  citrus  :!.-,-or 


I  perscn.iKv  fcol  th't  •:hM  I  vculd  call 
"G>;."„-I"S'.'ir  FL.'.VO,-."  is 

£=-c   :  :  :  :  :  bci  (10) 

unplc,:?.-.- 1   :  :  :  :  :  :  plcnr-ir.t  (11) 

sntisfyin;  ;  :  :  :  :  :  d  i       ;  i  s  :  y  in^  (i:) 

vor;i!l.-?s   :  :  :  :  :  :   vr.l (13) 

favcr^blc   :  :  :  :  t  :           oi-.f.ivc-r.ip Ic  (1-) 

anncyii-.;  :  :  :^  :  :  pl-.1r.ir3  (15) 


1  c  -  on 
n.iv  ,r 


f  l-.v.,r 


Ir'  '"n  - ! 
f  l.r.  or 


no  p.'. rt ciil.-. r 
citrun  fl.ivor 


1  por sono  1  ly  foci   thnt  v.ii.it   1  vjoul.I  call 

"LL:io:;-Li:ic  fi.AVOA"  is 


Cond 
vif.p'.i;  is.iac 
r.nt  Isfylnr, 
i-o  r  1 1 ;  1  c  r.  0 

f  .T.  Ol       1  o 

.anno  i  an 


I'.ul  .(15) 
PUm-.-..\iiL  (1?) 
<li;,-..Uir,fvia:.-,  (IS) 


V.I  111  I'j  1  r 


pl.M-.lnj 


(19) 


nil  f  .ivc  r  .lb  Ic  (T!)) 


CD 


.i- 
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lf~on  frn;'.^:  ruit  Ir-ou-lir.Li  no  p.irtirul.ir 

n.-vor  fl.T.-cr  fl.-.'.-or  citrno  tl.ivor 

I  porc^.-.illy  fpcl   th--.:  vii.i:  I  woclj  cnll 

";:o  r.\;,T:ciiAn  ciT;.i:n  "i.avok"  -s 

r.roA  :  ;  :   :  h.vj  (2:) 

iint'lc.ir.oiic   :  :         :  :  :   ploT-..~Tt  (:3) 

s.Mi-.'.-yinZ   :  :  :         :  :  :  ci  i  -  no  t  in  f  y  i  C^) 

worLliloss   :  :  :  ;          :         :  vcU:.-,h'.c 

f;ivor.-.blL!  :  :  :  :  :  :   vinf.-.vor.iMc  (26) 

'    ""•'"I'i^S  :  :  :  :  rl"'T^j:'n  (2') 


f.ii  ri: 
c  1 : ':  c  ■ 


not  nt 


lU 


I  pcrsor.r.ll 


f.OOJ 

worth lobS  • 
f  .ivot  .nlilc 
ar.ncvi  r.,! 


::^v  CAV.z:::x:zy  is 


b.id 


(IS) 

(29) 


discatisfyin-  (30) 


p  1 0  J  5  i  n  ; 


(31) 
(33) 


very 

c-!rbo:-.iicd 


f Jirjy 

ca  r'jon.T  tod 


si  i;,l!Clv 
c.irlioi:  itjd 


not  .Tt  nil 
cor''or.,itC(l 


I  ptjrGOii.ill 
"F 


,,o.,>l 
'^■■.y  Iv.  i-,.v.t 
-••.1 :  i  ;  r>  i 
wor  til  1  c  -s 
f  .t.'cv.iSjIo 
■iniicy  1 II;; 


fool  that  ■..•li;ic  I  -.ould  c.iU 
i"LV  CA-V.  ONA;  I  D"  is 


h.ij 

p !  0.1 5.  1  n  t 


(3i) 
(33) 


 Hi::s.it;:;ryi;i^  (3'0 

  v.Tlu.iMo  (37) 

  .inro.vor.iblo  (35) 

  rlr.:',i:ii;  (3?) 
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very  fairly  r.li-hlly  not  ,it  all 

carbenatotl  cnrbon.itcd  carbon.Ucd  carbon.Ttcvi 

_  __  ^ 

I  pornciKiUy  fool  that  what  I  •-■o'jhl  call 
"Sl-IGIITLY  c,\Rr,o::.\TEu"  is 

pood   :  :  :  :  :  :   ^'^^ 

unplca:-.aiit  :  :  :  :  :   plcaFar.t  (41) 

sntisfyinp   :  :  :  :_  :  :   dissatisfying  (42) 

worthless   :  :  :  :  :  :   valuable  (43) 

favorable   :__  :  _:  :  unfavorable  (-'.4) 

annoyiiig   :  :  :  :  :  :   pleasiir;  (45) 


very  fairly  sli,?;itly  rot  at  all 

carbonated  carhoa.itcd  car  bo:-.  1 1  •  il  car'r.enatcd 

I  personally  VclI  that  vh  it  1  ■..ould  call 
"NOT  AT  ALL  CARriO:;ATr.O"  is 

pooil   :  :  :  :  :         :   bad  (46) 

unpleasant   :  :_  :  :   pleasant  (47) 

satisfyinr.   :_  :  :  :  :  :   di  ssatisfyiay;  (4?) 

worChl(?sr,   :  :  :  :  :  :   valu-blo  (49) 

favorable   :  :  :  :  :  :   unfavrrablo  (50) 

an:;oyin:.;   :  :  :  :  ■■   plcasiar,  (51) 


very      fairly     r,  1  i  .-.'n  t  ly    not  svect       slir.iitly     fairly  very 

sv'.-et     swoet      s-..'eet  not  bitter     bitter        bitter  bitter 

__  _____  ^  _____  _  ^ 

•  I  personally  fe-^l   that  vliat  I  would  rail 

"VKRV  <;v:Ki-T"  ir. 

Cood  :  :  ■.  :  :   :  I'ad  (5C) 

unpleasant   :  :         :  :  :  :   pleatiant  (53) 

:;at  ir.fylr,);   :  :  :  :  :  :  d  i  s:-a  1 1  s  f  y  i  n;;  (*).'.) 

wort!il '.T.s   :  :  :  ;  :   valuable  (55) 

favorable   :  :  :  :  :   unfavorable  (5fi) 

annnyin,";   :  :  :  ;  :  :  pleasine,  (57) 
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vcr;/      fairly    r.li-.li:ly     not  r.vooc        sli-luly     fairly  very 
svcL't     svcct      svi^oc  not  bittor      hitter        liitl.-r  bitter 


I  personally  ffcl  that  vliat  I  would  call 
"1"A1:;L'i  S.<IV.7"  in 


KOO:i 
unpl pasant 
sat  isfyin- 
wcrtr.lcija 
f nvorabl 0 
anr.ryins 


bad  (5S) 
pl'-ar.ant  (59) 
di;---.ati.;Cyi:i;',  (60) 
valu.-.llc  (CI) 
iir.ravcrablo  (62) 
pKvT^in;-  (61) 


very       fairly     ;^  1 :  .-.h  t  ly    not  t        rli/ht'.y     fair:,-  viry 

r-v.-ct     F-..rcc      s-.c-  c  not  bitter      bitt.-r        bitt^-r  bitt-?r 


I  personally  feci  chat  vhjt  I  would  call 

"SLic'aTLV  sv;e::t"  is 


POO'J 

unpl-;a.;anc 
sat  ■  bfy  i;ig 
wort"'.l'?;;s 
favorable 
anr.oy  in; 


bad  (6i) 

pl'.'.isant  (63) 

dir-ati^^fyi-a.-;  (£5) 

valuable  (67) 

unf  .ivoral'lo  (63) 

plfasin^-,  (u?) 


VL-ry       fairly    r.lir,i;tly     nor  rv.jct       r,  1  i     t  ly     fairly  vory 
r.v'.-..-t     r,--\'et       5w.";t  not  bitror     bitt.?r        biltor  'bitt-r 


I  personally  fori   tliat  '..l.a 

"Nor  :;;.'i;in-:;oT  hit 


pood 

ur.p  luM  ;ant 
E.it  i  -.f  y  in-.; 
wor  tb.  1  or>s 
favor, lb  1  o 
annoy  i  ng 


I  would  call 

is 


bad  (7n) 

pleasant  (71) 

di-:;;  It  isfyin,;  (■:) 

valuable  (73) 

unfavorable  ('i) 

ploasinj;  (?5) 


1 
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vr:v      f.Tirly     r,lir,h:ly     nrt  z-.-^cc      n  1  i  .-,1.  t  ly     f.iirly  vrry 
Evort     svocc       svopt  not  l>i:t.;r     bittnr        bit^i-r  hittrr 


I  pcr5o:i,Tlly  feci   th.it  vhac  I  would  cn]l 


r.ooii 

sn  t  is  I'y  in- 
vert;!' I- r,s 
f  nvor.iblc! 
.iiinovin~ 


pl'.'.u..:nt 
din:;it  isf 
V.I  lu.iM  c 


(76) 

(7?) 
inr,  (7S) 
(79) 


i:nf.-vo:, 'Mo  (fO) 


 plcTsin-       (?.:  01) 


very  fairly  sliy/ntly  nor. 
^'■•■■-'-t     s.-t '.^t      sveot  no: 


li -l-. :  j  y     f.iirlv  vvrv 


I  pcrsor.olly  icei  vhat  I  •.-•c.jia  call 


f.ood 
ur.pl  .D.-.s.-.n  t 
sncisfyins 
vor  t  :i  lo.ss 
favorable 
onnpvir.:; 


bad 

(2> 

plcai-.i;i: 

(3) 

d  i  s:^;!  ti_- :  y  inr. 

('.) 

va  luablo 

(5) 

uaf  ,ivor  lb  I  o 

(6) 

pi        i  :u; 

(7) 

fairly     sli^ialy  not 


'C  '■.-.ct      .Tl-.-.btIv     f.iirlv  vcrv 
s'-.-oc       S-..-CC!;  nol  bitter     bit:cr        bitter  bit'cor 


I  por.>;onally  feel  tbir  vli-Tt  I  would  call 
"vi::;v  lUTTr.r,"  i.s 


■  u p  1  0 .1 .:  n  t 
sail    fy  i  ir; 
wortblics 
f  .ivor.ib  1  c 
O'^noviM,-! 


b.ul 

p  Km  J  a -.It 


va 1 ujb 1 o 


pli'asi  115 


(?) 

(9) 


di':::atl,-.  fyin.:-.  (10) 


(11) 


imf.ivorable  (].'') 


(13) 
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sonc 

cnlorics 


cci  lories 
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no 

ccilorics 


I  porsonally  feci  thnt  vlinc  T  would  cnll 
">L\MY  CALORILS"  is 


(•ood 
un;^  lons.int 
snt  isfying 
Kort'.iloss 
f nvornhlc 
nnnoy  iny 


plo.T^ant  (15) 

disn.itisfying  (16) 

v,ilu.iblo  (17) 

uiif.nvor.iMc  (13) 

plcnsin;-,  (1',') 


r.i.ir.y 

calorics 


so-.c 

cal or  ies 


cnlori 


no 

c  .1 1  o  r  i  0  s 


I  porsonully  fo.'l  that  wh.it  I  would  cnll 
"SOME  CAI.OlIi;?"  is 


Rood 
unp  le'.?int 
sn  t  is  fy in^ 
worth  l'?ss 
favorable 
annoy  in,'. 


b.nd  CO) 

plon-ant  (21) 

diss.'.ti^fyins  (22) 

vnl'i.iblo  (23) 

unfavorihlc  (2j) 

plcnoini  (25) 


rinv  sc-ie  fr'v  no 

c.ilorios  cnloru's  calorics  ,  calorics 


I  pcr-;onally  f-ol   that  what  I  would  call 

"f;v,;  CAi..T.!i:n"  i:; 

IVod  :  :  :  :  :  bad  (2fO 

nnploasant   :  ;  :  :  _:  :   ploisanc  (27) 

saLisfyinr.   :  :_  :  :  :  :   dissatisfying  (2S) 

vort:il.!is   :  :  :  :  :  :  valuablo  (:9) 

favorable  :  :  :  :  :  ;  unfavorihle  CJO) 

nnnoyinn   -.^  ;  :  :  :_  :    ploasin:;  (31) 


t 
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cn  Lor  ios 


some 

calorios 


few 

cnlorics 


no 

cnlorics 


T  personally  feel  th.iC  -jluTt  I  vould  c.ill 
"NO  CALORIES"  is 


f.ood 
unpKvTsant 
satisfying 
worthless 
fnvor.~blp 
annoyi  ng 


  bad  (32) 

 pic  i;;ant  (33) 

 dissatisfying  (3^) 

  valuable  (33) 

  imfavnraSlc  (3d) 

  pleasing  (37) 


Please  si-n  your  n,t~.o  below  if  yen  feel  you  voulJ  be  willing  Co  par- 
ticipate in  Che  second  and  third  pare.-  of  chis  scu<!y: 


  (3S) 

your  si;;r,aCurE 


If  yo-.i  voi'U!  not  like  to  parcicirate  further  in  this  stu-Jv  please 
indicate  by  signing  your  nnrae  belov: 


—  (39) 

your  signature 


THANK  YOU  vr.KY  MUCH.  PLFASi;  DO  ::oT  DTScuss  THIS  STUDY  i.'iTH  a:;yo::e 
ELSi;.    YO'J  >L\Y  Lr.Avr.  wiirN  FT::tsiii:t). 
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E  //    (2:  39) 

G  #    (40) 


Your  Name 


Your  Social  Security  Number 
Your  Student  Classification 


Your  Local  Address 


Your  Telephone  Number 
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Dear  Student, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  participating  in  the  second  part  of  this 
research  project.    As  we  asked  before,  PLEASE  WORK  BY  YOURSELF 
and  follow  directions  CAREFULLY.     Remember,  there  are  no  right  ' 
or  wrong  answers. 

There  is  one  additional  request  for  this  part  of  the  study.  When 
you  have  completed  a  section  and  move  on  through  the  questionnaire, 
PLEASE  DO  NOT  TURN  BACK  TO  EARLIER  PAGES.    Doing  so  will  invalidate 
the  results. 

Thanks  a  lot.  -        -  . 

Sincerely, 

Gary  L.  Sullivan,  , 
Experimenter 


PLEASE  USE  PENCIL  ON  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE.     WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  ONE  FOR 
YOU  IN  THE  ENVELOPE.     WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  RE- 
PLACE IT  IN  THE  ENVELOPE.     RETURN  THE  ENVELOPE  TO  ROOM  207  MATHERLY 
HALL  (Marketing  Department)  BY  4:30  P.M.  TOMORROW.     YOU  WILL  BE 
INFORMED  IN  CLASS  WHEN  TO  PICK  UP  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  THE  STUDY. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  PLEASE  CALL  ME  AT  HOME  AT  378-8182. 
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VLzMz  evviinj:  thf:  follovi:;;;  rhsi-lts  of  a  svcrt-;  of  a  nev  of 
SOFT  Dsi:.:-:  •..■iitc;i  !:as  :;ot  -cit  re?.::  i;;TRori'CFTi  to  ti;f  M\R;-;r.Tri.\ciL.  , 


One  !uir.i1rL"i  pocplc  p  ir  t  ;c  ipn  t  r;!  in  a  r-cucy  of   Uiir-  r.cv  rcf:  dripV.. 
Ihoy  r.itcJ  ihc.  procjct  in  Ccrr.s  of  the  s.i-r  n  1 1  r  ibul  os  con- 
sidorc'J  in  tlio  firjc  part  of  this  study.    Tlii:  results  •..(.■ro  .is  follc.s: 


CITrL'S  FL.WOa: 

R.Tt'-d  .15  liovinq: 
lc-i?-i  fl-A-cr  Sv  _ 


r.r-irnfrui;  fi.r.-or  by 
2_':^on  -  '  ;  ~  ?   f  1  n  ■■  o  r  by 


nr^TvrJ^vil-r  citr-j-  f1,:ivrr  by 

CA-:^i;o::.\Tio:;: 


f^---"  -^r:rrj:r-j  by 


s1  irhrlv  cirb^-i^rgjj  by 


ncT  -I  t  .-.  1 1   c.-r-rr. -;-?-!  bv 


','cople  . 

  p o  p  ]  e . 

  ptcnlc. 


people , 


pcop ! 0 . 

  people. 

  pooplo. 

  people 


rjiyiitlv  by 


iLJliJLl::!  by 


sli-htlv  bi-:r  by 
Inii-lv  bUtcr  by  _ 
y^cry  b  i ;  ror  by   


CAi.irui:  co:.r;:::T: 

r..;icJ  .1.-  li-T.-inj: 
r-i-i-  ■-  il'Ti-^';,^  liy 

r_lj  |, y 

-L".-  r.ilori,'-,  by 
■      no  c.T'.-r-:^^  by   


people. 


pocplc, 


p  .'or  K 


poop lo . 


people . 
_  people, 
people. 


  people. 
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Dir,Ff:no:;s: 


In  tVii"".  t t^'k  vc  arc  tryini;  to  jct  at  your  pcrso;i,il  nSsor.snont  of  the 
likcliliocvl  of  this  ncv  soft  drink's  posr^c.-r-i n;',  .i  Icvol  of  nn  .ictri- 
butc.     For  cx.inplc,  if  PRICE  were  .in  attribute  >inci  tliern  wore  five 
price  1  eve  1 (cR.,  very  lo-..',   fnirly  lov,  r.i'>'ler.Ttc ,  fairly  liir.b, 
very  hi_;;0   th'-  liV.el  ilioods  of  oicli  level  h"inf,  present  in  Ibis  new 
soft  rirink  brnnd  p.i  "bt  So  it»l.:;jd  as  follows: 

PRICl):     (Tn  pencil,  ci_r_r_le.  tbe  niK-.h.'r  of  cbinro'-,  in  ten  you  tliiTil; 
c.icb  leveJ  Imr.  of  occtirr  i  ni') 

very  low  price  -        012(7)456789  10 

fnirly  lew  price  -     0123      't       56    (T)    8      9  10 

ir.odernte  price  -      (o)     1       2      3      'i       5      6       7      8      9  10 

fairly  lii^Vn  price  -(2)     1       2      3  5      6       7      8      9       1 0 

very  liirji  price  -    (o)     1       2       3  5      6       7      8      9       1 0 

Nr.XT,  Airj  UP  TH:-.  V.VMIWS  VOU  CIKCLKD  AHOVi;     (3  +  7  +  0  +  0  +  0)  ^  10) 

If  the  TOTAL  dees  not  add  up  to  TC:.'  KXACTI.Y,  30  back  .-iinl  n.ike  cliarrs^es 
until  thi;  su-,  cT.i.iU:  ten  arl  the  circle.:  nr-b'i-rs  acc.irjtcly  represent 
tlio  nu::-.bcr  of  chances  in  ten  you  believe  .nch  I'.'vel  of  the  nttril-'itc 
has  a  ch.-.ncc  of  occurring  In  tbis  new  ;;oft  drink. 

vox;-:  sLov;;,v  and  caj^lIvlly  on  iiii?  sixiTo:;,    you  ;'ay  turn  back  to  this 

PACE  T0.KLi?.ESH  YOlK  MU'-.ORV  ON  itOV  TO  PKR-rC?.:-;  THIS  TASK,  HOV^KV^a, 

PC  N'OT  IPO':;  PAc:-:  at  any  oth-r  ?;:cTTnNS. 


TO  Assi?r  VOL'  IN  t;!:s  tas;;  vor  •■ay,  if  vou  ■.is;!,  uss  the  coi.cp.fd 

1NF0P.".NT10N  SHEF.T  INSIDF.  THE  QrKSTIONNAIP.F,  FN'.T.I.nrE.     THIS  F-liEFT 
IS  FOLDED  IN  1L\LK  AND  STAPLED  SHUT.     KF.iLVK  THF.  S TAP!.:.  A.ND  USE  THE 
INFCPJIATION'  INSIDE  FOP.  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  SECTIONS  OF  liUS 
QUESTION-.NAIRE.     WHEN  VOU  HAVE  I.CCATEn  THIS  INi-QR-'ATION  SiLEET  YOU 
MAY  CONTINUE  KITH  THE  STTOY . 


CITRUS  FI7>V0R:     (In  pencil,  £.i_r '.Ll  ^^<^-  nunbi'r  of  chances  in  ten  you 
think  cac!i  level  has  of  occ iir r  ir.g . ) 

lc~on  fl  Ivor  -  0      1       2      3       i       5      6      7      8      9  10  (4 1 ) 

Grapefruit  flavor  -0123456789  10  (42) 

lerr.on-li.-.e  fl,-ver  -  0123      4       56789  10  (43) 

no  par  t  i  eu  !  u" 

citrus  flavor  -  0      1       2       3      4       5      6       7      8      9  10  (44) 

ADD  UP  CIRCLID  NUl'PEP.S:     (    +      +      +      =  ) 

total 

Total   ~.ur,i  e-jual   ten.     If  net,   e."  bark  ai-J  r.ike  necessary  chanr.os 
above.     If   total  equals   ten  r.nve  on   to   tbe  noNt  Itcn. 
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CARD0N.\TIO:i:  (In 

none  i 

1 ,  r  i  r  r  1 

e  the 

nv 

nber 

of  r 

hnnrcs 

in 

ton  you 

think  cnch  level 

ban 

of 

occurrini',) 

very  cirb^nntcd  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

fnirly  c.ir'jomteJ 

-  0 

1 

2 

3 

/t 

5 

6 

7  fi 

9 

10 

slir.htly  cnrbnn. 

-  0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

(i7) 

not  Ci'rbon.nteii  - 
at  nil 

-  0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

f. 

7  8 

9 

10 

ADD  ir?  cir.CL^D  :;i:::r?.r,S: 

( 

+ 

+ 

+ 

 ) 

totnl 

Totnl  T.uit  oq'j.il 
above.     If  totnl 

ten . 
cqunlr. 

I  f  not , 
ten  ino'; 

p.o  bnck 
e  on  to 

niuJ 
the 

r'n  '•■  e 
n  e  t 

i  t  rni . 

nry 

chnnr.es 

S'.::-:rT::r.SS:     (in  pencil , 
think  cnch 

c  ir 
lev 

-Ir'  the  nu".b'^r  of  rlinncos  in  ton  you 
j1  Imr.  of  occur r i nr,) 

very  sveet  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

fairly  s-veet  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

(50) 

slightly  svc-et  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

(51) 

not  svcct/ 
not  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

(52) 

slightly  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

(53) 

fairly  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

7  8 

9 

10 

(5-) 

very  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7  8 

9 

10 

(55) 

ADD  LT  C!rxLr.n  ::l 

:;.-?;^.S: 

( 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+  = 

) 

to 

Totnl  -•:-t  rnnnl 
above.     If  toLnl 

ten  . 

eo^u.i  1  5 

If  not, 
ten  no\ 

JO  bnck 
con  to 

nnd 
the 

next 

neces;, 
itcji. 

n  r  y 

chnn JOS 

CALORIE  COMTrS'T: 

(In  nenc 

i 1 ,  c ircl 

0  the 

nu 

nbcr 

of 

chan 

cos 

in  ten 

you 

think  onch  1 

eve  1 

lins 

of 

occurring) 

nnny  calories  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

(SO) 

sonc  cnlcricr,  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

/. 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(57) 

fov  cjl.-rio;  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(5S) 

no  cn lories  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(59) 

ADD  UP  CIRCLLD  NL'MliLRS: 

( 

+ 

+ 

+ 

) 

totnl 

Totnl  mur,t  cquil 

ten . 

If 

not , 

r.o  bnck  n 

lul 

rvik( 

noressn 

changes 

above.     IF  TOTAI, 

Ti: 

y  n' 

TO  : 

r:;i 

SiXTION 
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niRF.CTTONS:         ,         ,  _       ,  ■      ■  _   ,.  „, 

For  Q-'.cli  of  the  nttrib^'.tcs  of  soft  drink  proilucts  wo  would  li';c  you 
to  construct  n  scnti'ncc  Ht^r.crih  in-,  tliis  n."..'  hr.intl  of  soft  drink 
usiii'-  O'.U:  of  till?  Icvols  of  »'.-^ch  c.f  thf  .it  triinitor. . 

For  px.inplc,  if  PRICF.  wore  an  nttribiito  the  following  sentences 
might  bo  written  by  different  individuals: 

FRIC!".:  ■  "  . 


very  fairly  moderate  fairly  vcsy 

low  low  high  hi;;h 

"This  new  soft  drink  is  fairly  hi^h  priced." 

OR 


"Tliis  ivr.:  soft  drink  tastes  better  than  other  noder.^tc  priced  hran<U 


OR  .  , 

"I  think  tliis  drink  is  y.OT  verv  low  priced." 


V'hcn  you  have  conplvted  writinr;  your  Eor.Crnce  for  e  icli  iitribute  in 
the  space  in<licated,  plei-e  circle  rhe    ittri'-ute  Ir-el  ••qu  i^'^ej. 

YOU  SHoriD  cii^ci.::  hie  aitri51'te  i.t".vr.i,  '..'hl;;:-:  ir  lus  bl^:;  prk'ted 
ABO'.'~  T;!!;  pp.xoK  'vHrRr  vou  vrot:'  voi'R  se::ti:^Cl. 

FOR  EX.\:;P'..r,  if  you  had  written  the  la::r  .-i-it-.ice  ci:"t:'.!  gbev'.  YOU 
WOULD  CI:'.Cl.E  YOUR  ATTRIBUTE  LEVEL  AS  FOU.C:^^  : 

PRICE:  ■    ,  ' 

fairly  very 
h  i  -  h  h  i  ^h 

o::cE  vol;  have  ciRCLnn  the  ATTRTpinE  LLvn,  you  vsv.n  in  y;>lr  sentence 
YOU  SH'MT.D  TK-'::sr!;;;  iv  to  the  nCviy  space  i:;  the  sentence  eelow  the 

SPOT  UTIFRE  YOU  V.-ROTE  YOUR  SEE'lENCE. 

FOR  KXA^'PLE,     if  you  circled  VERV  LO'.v'  you  wt>uld  insert  it  into  the 
blank  like  so: 


fairly 
low 


mode  ra  te 


"This  new  soft  drink  is   VERY  LP'..'   in  price," 

NEXT,  VOU  '■.■oui.n  co:i:'li:t"  t'ii:  sr.'<Er..s  '..'iirc!!  follo:;  i;;::EniATrLV  after 
THE  se::te:;ce  '.;hlre  vou  filled  k;  the  elaee.    iiu:  scai  es  refer  oni.y 

to  the  ST.\TE^E^:'.•T  MADE  liV  TH.VT  .SE'iTE.NT.E  AN'D  AR i:  OF  THE  FOI  |  ■v..  ir.r.  FYPE 


likely   :  :  :  :  :  :   unlikely 

Ir;r-r '"mE. lo   :  :__  :  :  :  :   prelMble 

IT  i'^  r;Eo;;-!.\::r  that  yoh  place  a  m,\i;k  o:i  the  line  of  each  scale 
so  TH.vr  IT  accurately  RiHijri:;  vfi"R  E[:!;Er:,:;  .vrocr  the  statement. 

DO  NO  r  PEACE  ::i!RK  THAN'  ONE  ".<"  ON'  E.\CI1  LIN:'.     ALEO,   WV.  r.ll;E  I'.l  PLACE 
YOER  "E"   IN  T;!E  MIDEEE  OF  TEE  SPACE  AN!1  NO;  ON  TIP:  E'lUNilARY  KKTWELN 
SPACES. 


IF  V'E  HAVE  PEO'H.EMS  IN  COMPLLTlNi;  THIS  TASK  YO',1  M\V  RKF!:R  IUCK  TO 
THESE  INSriU'CTMNES  IF  NECESSARY.  HOUEVEK,  PO  NOT  LOOK  LACK  TO  ANY 
OiHER  SINETIO:;  YO'J  HAVE  CO>H'Li:TLll . 


CITRUS  FLWOR:  ^.    \j      .  ..^ 

IcT-.on  gr.Tpcfniit  IcCTOn-line  no  p.irticul.ir 

flavor  flavor  flavor  citrus  flavor  • 

Your  r.ont.-^vrr  lis  in?.  iV.E  Icvol  of  [bo  artribuf^: 


Circle  tlio  Icvol  of  the  attribute  you  ur,ci  in  your  sciitcnco,  AHO'.T. 
(fror.i  I'no  sot  printed  immed ia Lol v  lu-lov  ClTI'.r!^  FLAVOR)     Inf.vrt  that 

S.V.K  Li.V't'L  in  th.'  sentence  beln.;.     After  doinr,  thi,;  conplete  the 
scales  wiiiiJi  refer  to  this  ncv  sentence. 

This  n--v  soft  drink  has  '  "  {60) 

lilu'ly  :  :  :_  :  :  :  unlikolv  (61) 

improbable   :  :  :  :  ;  :   probable  (62) 


CAEBONATIO::: 

very                        fairly                    sli;Vntlv  i-.ct   at  all 

carbonated             carbonated             carbcr.ated  carbonatod 

Your  srnt.'nrv'  nsinr,  O'.'S.  level  of  the  attri'."ite: 


Circle  the'  level  of  tlie  attrtbutj  you  us'-'d  in  yo-.ir  se'atence.  AI'.OVE. 
(frim  the  set  printed  in-ned  i  ate  I  y  l-elev  CAIllXVIAl  ICN)     Insert  tliat 
SA.M!'.  I.I'.VI.I,  in  the  sentence  heloi;.     After  doing  tliis  coripletc  the  . 
scales  wlileh  refer  to  tliis  new  r.rntenee.  ,  ' 

This  n-w  soft  ilrlnl;  is  .  (63) 


lil:ely   :  :  :  :  :  :^          unlikely  (0-^) 

Iniprobalile   :  :  _:  :  :  :   probable  (6>) 
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very      fairly     sliplitly    not:  s-^-ret      slu-,htly     fnirly  vorv 
sweet     s'.Jcct      sweet  not  bitter    bitter        bitter  bitter 

Your  rii'nt ej i re  nsin^.  0\r  level  nf  tlie  attrihiito : 


Circle  t!ie  level  of  the  attribute  you  used  in  your  sentence,  ABOVE. 
(froT  tlie  r.et  printed  immediately  below  SKF.ETN'KS.")     Insert  tb.it 
SrVlE  LEVEl.  in  '.hi!  scnteiicc  belo'V.     After  (loiri;-  ll;ir;  eo-:plete  tlie 
scnlcs  which  refer  to  this  new  sentence. 

This  nev  soft  drink  is   .  (f''>) 


likely   :  :_  ;  :  :  unlik^'ly  (67) 


improbable   :  :  :  :  :  :   proljabie  (6S) 


CALor.iE  co::tl:;t; 

Dirv  some  few  no 

c;ilories  calo;i?s  calories  calories 

Your  scnteniro  i!sin--.  O^.'E  level  of  the  .t 1 1 r i'.-u  1  e :  . 


Circle  the  level  of  the  attribute  you  useJ  in  your  sentence,  ABOVE, 
(frcn  the  set  printed  ir.med  lately  bolir.,-  CAin  uE  CONfEN'T)  Insert 
that  SAME  EEVr.I.  in  the  sentence  below.     After  doinj;  this  complete 
the  scales  wliich  refer  to  this  now  sentence. 

This  new  soft  drink  has  .  ((,<)) 

li'-fly  :  :  :  :  .:  :  unlikely  (70) 

i-prebable   :  :  :  :  _:_  ;   prob.iMe  (71) 


cn:!ii:.!'r  0:1  rn  -:i:::r  sect i om 
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nir,rx.Tif"::s:      .  ,.- 

■i 

Uc  arc  IntcrcstcJ  in  your  juc!s;v.cnc  of  this  ncJ  soft  ilrink. 

llorc  if,  hov  you  nrc  lo  use  the  f  o  1  lov  i  nr,  r,c.Tlcs  in  jud;inr,  the 
brnnd  of  .-.oft  drink  involved  in  ihc  .>;Lvuly. 


If  you  fool  that  the  hrand  ir.  vcrv  rlngflv  rcl.ncd  to  one  end  of 
the  scale,  you  rhould  place  your  ciicck-ni.,t:;  as  follo-.-s: 

unpleiisnnt  _X  :  :  :  ,  :  :  :   plcai^ant 

OR 

nnplcar.ant   :  :  :  :  '•  •__iL  plc-ir,,uit 

If  you  feel  that  the  brand  is  ouito  r,1ps--.:lv  r-?V-.tc-l  to  one  or  the 
other  end  of  tlie  scale  (but  not  extrcrjcly) ,  you  should  place  your 
chocV.--arr-,  as  fellow.-:: 

good   :  X     :  :  :  :  ^:  hr.d  " 

j^ocd   :  :  :  :  :   bad 


If  th'j  'ornnd  secr.s  on!  v  ?  1  i  -.hr : v  i"!  at-v!  to  one  .side  as  opposed 
to  the  other  sido  (hut  is  not  really  neutral),  then  you  should 
check  as  Collovs: 

sati.-fying   :  :  X     :  :  :  :   dissatisfying 

satisfying   :  :  :  :  X     :  :   dissatisfying 

The  direction  to.;ard  which  vou  check,  of  course,  depends  upon  which 
of   ttie  two  ends  of  the  scale  sceni  more  characteristic  of  your  feeling 
toward  Che  brand.  '■  ■- 


If  you  consider  the  br.md  to  be  a'Vi_r_r^_l_  on  the  .s-ale,  both  sides  of 
the  scale  equally  associated  with  tlie  hr.ind,  or  if  you  feel 
cor-.nl  et  -Iv  indifferent  tow.ird  llie  brand,   t!)en  you  should  place  your 
check-nark  in  the  middle  space: 

good   :  :  :     X  :  '.  :   bad 

It'JOr,T.\:.'T :     (1)     F].;ce  your  clieck--iarks  in  the  Tiiddle  of  the  spaces 
not  on  tlie  heumlaries. 


THIS              NOT  THIS 
 :  :  J<  :  :  i  :  

(2)  ;:ever  put  roro  than  one  check-r.ivk  on  a  siUj-.le  scale. 

Do  not  worry  or  pur-le  over   I  nrl  i  v  i  d  u  1 1    iten'-.      It   i     your  first 
In.prc'..-.  i  on  ,    the   Ir  n.^l  i  .i  t  e  "fi-e  1  i  ii         .>i<<r,u   t'ne   itr-'S,   that  w.'  vint. 
On  the  other  hanil,  please  do  not  bo  careless,  because  we  went  your 
true  impressions. 

In  t;ii:,  study  we  are  itUereste<l  in  soft  drinks  as  ref  resh-.ents ,  and 
not,   for  example,   in  nixed  drinks. 
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My  fooii^r,  is  thcC  this  new  br.n:vi  of  soft  ilrinV;  is: 
■     ,.i        .       ■■•  -  •  >  .,v 


hc.T/y 
unplcasnnt 

UP.oSUol 

tcisty 

<iis?.-,t  isfyinr. 

vc.-]'.; 
vnluablo 
hot 
nn-.ioy  in^ 


bnd  (?:) 
lir.lit  (7  3) 

plcnsr.nt.  (74) 
us'jil  (75) 
ili.'il  i:-!  cf  ul  ((''0 
sl.il.;  (77) 
s.nlisfyiiic  (7.-:) 
ntioiv-  (79) 
vortlili  ss  (SO) 
cold  (3:  01) 
pli'  isir.3  (2) 


Tiu:;;;  vci'  vli^y  ::;;ci:.   vou  ilwi:  ;:ov;  cc:\vi\:.r3  t::o  or  tii;:  ti;:;k!; 
ql-estio:.:;airlS  rkouircd  por  this  siudv.    pii\sz  tit,::  uac:-;  to  thf, 
coviiK  i.ETTi;;;  (second  siicct)  FOR  i;;sTnucTio::s  i;;  RinrKNi:;;;  ti;is 
QUFSTio::::.\!;;[:. 
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Questionnaire  //3 


Subject  No. 


Your  Name 


Your  Social  Security  Number 


Your  Student  Classification 


Your  Local  Address 


Your  Telephone  Number 
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Dear  Student,        --        >       .  >•  ?•       -sr-  -r 

Thank  you  very  much  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  third  and 
final  part  of  this  research  project.    As  we  asked  before,  PLEASE 
WORK  BY  YOURSELF  AND  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS  CAREFULLY.  Remember, 
there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

There  is  one  additional  request  for  this  part  of  the  study.  I'/hen 
you  have  completed  a  section  and  move  on  through  the  questionnaire, 
PLEASE  DO  NOT  TURN  BACK  TO  EARLIER  PAGES.     Doing  so  will  invalidate 
the  results. 

Thanks  a  lot. 

Sincerely, 


Gary  L.  Sullivan, 
Experimenter 


PLEASE  USE  PENCIL  ON  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE.     WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  ONE  FOR 
YOUR  USE  IN  THIS  ENVELOPE.     WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RETURN  IT  TO  ROOM  207  MATHERLY  HALL  (Marketing  Department)  BY  4:30 
P.M.  TOMORROW.     PAYMENT  ARRANGEMENTS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  CLASS. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  PLEASE  CALL  ME  AT  HOME  AT  378-8182. 
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pi.i.NSE  K:t\:iK;K  cartfully  thf.  roi.i.o'.:i:';c:  ri:si;i.ts  ok  a-  Moi'.r.  i;!;ci.;;i 

STUDY  OF  THIS  NL'.-J  SOFT  DRII.'K. 


Upon  aiir.lysis  of  Clio  dcMop.rnphi charnc  tori ';tics  of  tho  pTrtici- 
pnnts  in  Clio  previous  :;Ciu!;'  wo  d i s -ovorcd  tliat  the  rtVi'.Mii-ii  ru'^ult- 
we  gave  earlier  cane  iron  a  study  of  a  s.impK'  of  i:idiviji;r!;  u  which 
was  not  particularly  rc-presont  it  iv,'  of  tlio  soneral  popii  1  ;i t  i cn  .  In 
fact,  more  than  lialf  of  the  rospondiMiCs  w'ore  cldorly  ana  .ill  wcro 
confined  Co  a  nursing  ho-.iie  for  varioirj  physical  disabi  litios . 
llowover,  we  do  have  the  resuUn  of  another  study  coniiuriod  on  one. 
hundred  undergraduate  students  at  the  Univtrsity  of  Florid.n.  They 
rated  the  product  in  term:;  of  the  same  attributes  '..'iiich  Wi-re  con- 
sidered by  the  people  in  tl-.e  previous  study.     The  resultr.  were 
as  follo-.vs: 


CITRUS  FLAVOR:  .      ;  ^ 

Rated  as  liaving: 

leii'.Q-i  flavor  by  students. 

granefruit  flavor  by    students. 

If-on- 1        flavor  by   students. 

no  p.irt  ieul.-.r  citrn'-  fl.-ivor  by    studcnf^ 

CA?,.nO^;AT10X: 

Rated  as  being; 

vrrv  carbonated  by    stuJents. 

fairlv  carbonated  by    students. 

si  i  •■.htlv  carbonated  by   students. 

not  at  nil  carbonated  by   students. 

SWnnNFSS: 

Rated  as  bein^:  ' 

very  sweet  by   studer.tr.. 

f  .1  i  r  I  V  c  by    students.  ' 

si  i  -.hi  Iv  sve.t  by  students. 

not  ■-■.■■e't /iio t  bitter  by  st.ideafj. 

s  1  i  -.lit  1  V  hitler  by  stu'.ents. 

f .1  i  r  1  V  bin er  by   students. 

vrv  b  i  t  t  I'r  by    students. 
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CALORiK  co:!tf.;;t: 

R.ited  ns  hnvin;;: 

tn.inv  rnlnrir-  by  students. 

po::.c  cilories  by   s  tudt-'iUs  . 

{e::  c.ilor:  -.'!:  by    r,  tudeiu?. 

no  CTlor:05  bv    students. 


CONTI>;i'E  ON  TO  NF.XT  ,SECTTO:i 
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DTRmiONS: 

In  tliis  tnsk  vc  are  trying  to  get  at  your  P''r:'Pn-^l  .Tsnc"-':rn'nt  of 
tho  li'KcliiiooJ  of  this  nv:--  soft  tlrink's  po,;p<?!;s i ii;  .1  lovol  ol'  nn 
attribute.     For  cN.iir.pl  n ,  if  PRICE  ucro  nn  nltrihuf.!  .nnd  tliorc  ':rrc 
five  price  _h'>;.'_Ls  (o.p.,  very  loj,  foirly  io-..',  nodcr.itc,  f.iiriy 
hi;;li,  very  hi.^ii)   tlic  1  iko.l  Uiooc.'r.  of  cich  lev!  hoinp,  prorrnt  in  Itiis 
new  soft  drink  brand  nir.ht  be  juci!;cd  as .  f  ol  lovs  : 

PRTCF,:     (Tn  pencil,  r_i!v-J_-  the  nii-brr  of  cliincs  in  ton  you  tliink 
c.ich  Ifvcl  li.is  of  ocour  li  n,;)  -  '■  1 

very  low  price.  -        0      12    (T)  5      6      7      8      9      10  ^ 

fnirly  low  price  -     0      1      2       3      i       5      6    (T^    8      9  10 

nodcrnte  price  -      (jj)    1      2      3      4      5      6      7      8      9  10 

fairly  liigli  price  -(^    123'.      56789  10 

very  hir.h  price  -    (o^    123      /.       56789  10 

NEXT,  A!.'D  VP  Ti-:F.  NUMBE-^S  VOU  ClRCLr.D  Al'.OV:-::     ( 3  ^-  7  +  0      0  +  0  =  10) 

If   thi;  TOIAI.  does  not  add  up   to  TS.'.:  E>L\C1I.V,   <-,o  back  and  rake 
changer,  until  the  sun  equals  ten  and  tlic  circled  iiuT.bi.Ts  accurately 
represent  the  nunbcr  of  chances  in  ten  you  believe  each  level  of 
the  attrib'ite  lias  a  chance  of  occurring  in  this  nev  soft  drink. 

VCF.K  SI.Ci-.-.i.Y  AND  CAREFULLY  O:;  TliU;  SECTLO:;.     YOU  :iVi  Tl'KN-  i^ACK  TO  TillS 

P.\GE  TO  RCFr.ESM  VOLS  :!r:oKY  ON  iin:;  to  fe^forn  thi?  tas:-;.  }:i'::evlS, 
DO  ::0T  L"!''-:  hnc-:  at  .'.:,t  ot:-."^,  ?~r:Tio";s. 


TO  ASSIST  YOU  IN  THIS  TASK  YOU  ;'AY,   IF  YOU  U'ISil,  USE.  THE  COLOi^En  ' 

iNFCKr.\Tio:."  s;;e:t  inside  ts'.e  questione.athe  LN'VELorE.    this  sheet 

IS  FULDEil  i;;  1L\!.F  AND  STAPLED  SilUT.     BF,E;U<  Ti'.E  STAPLE  AND  USE  THE 
i;;F0!Cl\TI0:i  inside  FOS  the  REMMNDKR  of  the  sections  of  T!!IS 
QUESTIONNATRE.     ls''IEN  YO'J  lUVE  LOCATED  THIS  INFOr,:'-\TIOM  SHEF.T  YO'J  >V,Y 
CON'TINUE  U'nii  THE  STUDY. 


CITRUS  FLAVOR:     (In  pencil,  ci  rc  le  tho  nuir.ber  of  cliancos  in  ten  you 
tliink  each  level  has  of  occiirrini;) 

lc"on  finvnr  -  0123^.5678910 

f;rapofriut  flavor  -  012345      6       789  10 

lemon-linie   flavor  -  0123       '.       56739  10 

no  particular 

citrus  flavor  -  01234       5      6789  10 

ADD  Ur  CIrXLED  NUMHEKS   (       +      +      +       =  ) 

total 

Total  nuGt  craal   ton,     If  not,   go  back  ar.d  nake  necessary  changes 
above.     If   total  equals  ten  novo  on  to  the  next  llc:;i. 
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CARBOI.'ATIO:-':     (Tn  pencil,  circl.^  the  nunihcr  of  clinncos  in  trn  you 
think  each  level  Iut;  of  occurrinj;) 


very  carbonateil  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

/. 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

10 

(7) 

fnirly  cnrhon.itec 

-  0 

1 

2 

3 

u 

5 

f) 

7 

8  9 

10 

(R) 

slip.htly  carbon. 

-  0 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

10 

(^) 

not  carbonated 
at  all 

-  0 

1 

4 
2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

10 

(.  J  U  J 

ADD  UP  CIRCI.EP  Krar.tRS: 

( 

+ 

+ 

+ 

) 

total 

Total  r.ii'-.t  eniial 
above.     If  total 

ten . 

ctiuals 

If  not ,  r,o  back 
ten  nove  on  to 

and 
tlir 

riake 
nevL 

necc 
it:: 

s.-.ary 

chan;;es 
•  ■ 

sv.Ti-:T;;r?s:    (in  ? 

pncil , 

c  i  rc  1 " 

the 

nurb 

er  of  chances 

'    •^  V-.. 

in  ten  you 

think  each 

level 

las 

of  occiirrinr,) 

very  sweet  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

/) 

5 

6 

8  9 

10 

(H) 

fairly  sveot  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

6 

8  9 

10 

(12) 

sliglitly  sweet  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8  9 

JO 

(13) 

not  sveet/ 
not  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8  9 

10 

(li) 

sU_'!t;v  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8  9 

10 

(15) 

fairly  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

10 

very  bitter  - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

I, 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

10 

(17) 

ADD  UP  ctkci,[:d  riranKRS: 

( 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

) 

lota! 

Tctal  ru:-t  cnual 

ten  . 

If  not , 

back 

and 

pake 

nrct 

chancer 

above.     If  total  equals  ten  move  on  to  tiie  ne.'-it  iten. 


CALOIun  COMTK.'.'l:     (In  pencil,  r  i  rc !  o  the  nnm'aer  of  ch.iricc:;  in  ten 
you  think  each  Icvi'l  has  oi"  occurrin".) 

many  calorics  -  0123456789  10  (IS) 

sorie  calorics  -  0123456789  10  (1?) 

f--..-  calories  -  0      1       2       3       4       5      6       7      8      9  10  ( 20) 

no  r  iluri.  s  -  0       1       2       3       4       5      6       7      8       9  in  (21) 


ADD  IT  cn;cLrD  ;.u;!i!rRS 


tola  1 


Tot.il  r,u  .1  e'lual    fen.      If  not,   p.o  back  .uu!  m.ikt^  nece:';;ary  chances 

above.    Ti'  Tor.'.;.  roi  Ai.s  Ti:r;  ^'nvi:  n:;  to  ':!:Ar  id'crinN. 
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DT-ECTTO::?:  ' 

For  (■irh  of  the  .-^tt  rthufcs  of  soft  drin'K  pirod-icc;        womIi!  liV.L-  you 

iisin-  0::K  .-f  ^ht-   1,'V-l.;  nf  o;»c;;  o;    thi'  n  r  t  ri  H'l  l;.^';  ■ 

For  c::n-;p!i-,  if  PKICF.  wcf  .nn  ^ittrilnitc  die  following;  soiiti'iiccs 
might  be  written  'jy  d  ■!  f  f  ■.'v.v;  t  inriivid'i.Tl  o  :  ,a 

VV.IZZ:  ■  ;  .,- 

very  fairly  raoder.itc  f.nirly  very 

loj  lev  hi,-li 

"This  -no-.-  soft  drink  is  f.T-rl-.-  h::-,h  Tiriced." 

"  •  ;  •- 

OR 

"Thi-.;  nc-..-  soft  drink  t.i.'ites  better  th.i:>  other  n-:cr_ntj2.  nriei-d  br.uul.-,. 
OR 

"I   th;:i':  drink  is  NOT  ver^M^^  price;!." 

V.'pe;!  you  Ii.t.-u  co-.pieted  -..-ritin;-,  ycir  sentence  for  encli  nttrihiitc 
in  the  s-:.'ce  in.i  ient-eJ ,  rlcrt'^e  -irrle  the  ntlrih.:!^  'i---.--!  -.-on  ;i-^ed. 
YOU  SW^VLD  ClllZl-  VAF.  ATinii^tTE  h^VLL  '.M^r.^i  IT  KA3  KEEN  rRi:;ii:D 

THE  y?A.:::  :-"i-R!:  vqu  -rpoi-  vorn  ff::t!:::c?:. 

FOR  F.:.'.::r:.:-: ,   if  you  had  -vrittcn  the  "c---  '^'iot.--l  .'.b"-.-e. 

YOU  •.•:?ri,D  CT--c:.K  YCL'R  ATTRi f>l-t:-:  hr.vr.L  AS  yciv'^-.-i: 

flirly  mcJernte  f.-iirly  very 

lo-v  high  hi.nh 

o::c-  YOU  havh  aRrvrn  t!!f;  a-t?j?i-t-  T-Evr:,  yoi;  rs:n  r:  vo!;k  ?r:;Tr::cK 
YOU  SHOULO  iivAi^jLXt.T"  Til"  srAc:.  in  t;'^  s--:7r::c"  eelov  the 

SFOr  '.■.-ilHR!-:  YOU  VriiOlE  YOIT^  SFNTEh'CE. 

FOR  E:-:\::?LE,   if  you  circU-d  V.-'.Y  \.r-I  you  -..-ould  insert  it  into  the 
b  1  a r '<  like  so: 

"This  ne-v  soft  drink  is  VFRY  I.O:.'   in  price." 

NKaT,  YOU  '.-.-OnT.n  COX!Mj:niJ:i!Fl_?CA_'^S  U11TCI!  FOI.LO'..'  K'Jinn.VTl^LY  AFTER 
TME  nE:;TE:CCE  ViiERr.  you  VIILVU  V:  VA?.  EI.AN'K.  the  scales  Rrr?-!  OVLY 
TO  T'i^  FTATE'irNr  MAOE  BY  TI'AT  yntTrXF.  AND  ART  Or  TIH:  FOl.l.r-i::;:  TYPE : 

li'->'ly   :  :  :.  :  :  :   unlikely 

iT.;iro'Mblo  :         :  :  _:  :  :   pro':,!blo  ■ 

IT  Ts  :"r::;7A:;T  t;'\t  yol;  place  a         "x"  o::  the  i.r:r  of  f;\e-i  scalh 
so  t::\t  it  aooi-ratiiey  KlEleovs  your  fem.i:;;:;  Aruvi  the  svATri-ENT. 
no  Nor  ri.vcE  moke  than  om;  "x"  o:;  eac:'  also,  rr  fere  to  RE.\rE 

YOUR  "a"  I:;  the  .•■aDDLE  of  the  space  ANi)  NOP  ON  THE  r.OUM)\Ri  BETWEC"; 
SPACES.  ' 

lLjn;LJlV^_rKonj:}l^  in  co::rt.FTiN-c  this  task  you  mvy  rffir  baci:  to 

TiiESE  INSTRi-CTICNS  IF  NECESSARY.     HOU'EVilR,   IIONOT  LOOK  HACK  TO  A^Y 
OTHER  SECrrON  YOU  HAVE  CO.'li'EETED . 
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CITRUS  FI^WOR: 

loT.on  (-.r-ipof  ruit  U-;-on-linic  no  p.TVt  iculnr 

flavor  fljvor  flavor  citrus  flavor 

Your  y.Mitrni-i^  n-in.-,  0:.T  lev"!   of   tl;i'  a  t  t  r  j 'iu|-'.' :         ■  .  y 

•  ^       .  •  ■   *  ,, .-  ' 


Circle  tlic  Invcl  of  the  attribute  you  usod  in  your  sentence,  ATOVE. 
(frou  the  sot  printed  ir:-ediately  belcv  Cll'a'S  FLAVOR)  ln;:i.rt 
that  SAME  LVXT.t     in  the  sentence  hclo-..-.     After  doinj;  tl\ir.  complete 
Che  scales  which  refer  to  this  ncv  sentenre. 

^     This  ne-..;  !;oft  drink  has   .  (22) 

li'-ely  :  :  :  :  :  :_  unUl.cly  (23) 

i-rrob.ihle  _:  :  :  :  -.^  ;  probable  (;i) 


car2o:;atio:::  ■  .■ 

^'^'■>'  fairly  slinhrly  not  at  nil 

carbonated  carbonated  carbonated  carbonated 

Your  rentenc:-  usin".  ON'?:  level  of  the  attribute: 


Circle  the  level  of  the  attribute  yo'j  used  in  ycur  sentence,  AiOVr 
(frc-  tl:e  set  printed  ir-,cdiatoiv  belc.,-  CARi-Or.'ATION)     Insert  tb.at 
S.\::Z  U.Vr.l  in  the  sentence  belov.     Aftc  r  doinv;  this  CQ-iplote  the 
scales  which  refer  to  this  new  sentence. 

This  new  soft  drink  is 


(25) 


likely  :  _:_  :  ;  .  .  unlikely  (26) 

''^';"'<''''''''^  •  :  :  :  :  :   probable  (27) 


Dv:ri:;nr. 
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SWEETNESS: 

very      fairly     sli:;htly    not  svcot      sli;;'itly     fnirly  vury 
svcct    f;v;ect      sweet  not  bitter     bitti'r        bitter  bitter 

Your  ro'it.-nn-  ii-iinr  O'.'E  Irvi'l  of  Lhc  .■. 1 1 ri  Imi to : 


Circlf  the  levol  of  the  attribute  yon  user!  in  your  sentence,  AHOVE. 
(from  tlie  FCt  printed  inrrcdiatcly  belov  S'.'KETNT.S.O     In;;ort  th.nl 
SAMU  LEVi'.I,  in  the  sontei'ice  belov.     After  doinr,  thio  conpK'te  tl\c 
scale;;  which  refer  to  this  new  sentence. 

Thi?  new  soft  drink  is  ^  .  (23) 


li'cely  :  :  :  :  :  :  unlikoiy        .  (?■)) 

iniprcbahle   :  :  :  :  :__   probable  (30) 


cai.CaIK  co::tk:;t: 

n.nr.y  sor.e  fcv  no 

calorics  cileri-?s  calories  calorics 

Your  sr-.it.Tce  :isin-!  O'^"  Irvp]  of   t^-o  )':tri'"iLc: 


Circle  thii  Icvo]  of  the  attribute  you  used  in  your  srnti-ncc,  ABOVE, 
(fron  the  set  printod  ln.::i?d  late  ly  belov  CALOaIE  COMENF)  Insert 
that  S,\y.:'.  LEVE!.  in  the  sentence  bclo.-.     Aft  r  doii-.".  thir,  cor.plete 
the  scales  vhich  refer  to  til  is  ne»'  sentence. 

Tliis  now  soft  drink  has  .  (31) 

likely  :  :  :  :  :  :^  unlikely  (32) 

l:-.r:o".- ible   :  :  :  :  _:  :   pro'.-.ihle  (33) 


cn:;Ti::ri:  o'l  iii  ::r.\T  srn  ioN 
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Vc  .irc  Interested  in  your  judgeronts  of  ccrtnin  ch.nrnrtcristics 
of  soft  drinks.     V.'licn  vp  cvnlu.ntc  puch  cli.irnc  t  rris  t  icr. ,  wo  do  so  on 
the  ba;;l;;  of  u'lijt  tlioy  rcprcncnc  or  mc.iti  to  us. 

Hcrr  if,  ho'J  you  nre  to  use  the  follo'vin,",  sc.ilos  in  judr.iiiR 
product  char.ictoristics  involved  in  the  study: 

If  you  feel  tlint  the  product  clinr.ic  ter  i  s  t  i  c  .ibn\'<-  the.  sonles  is  y.^r/ 
c1o:;-^iv  r"l-!t.M  to  one  end  of  the  scale,  you  .-iho'ild  pl.icc  your  check- 
mnrk  as  f oJ Icvs : 

unplo.isnnt     X     :  :  :  :  ;  :  plL-.-,;int 

OR  ;v  .„     p    .       .  . 

unplo,Tr.>int  :  :  :  :  :  :     v  plms.nnt 

If  you  f.->el  th.U  liic  product  cha  r.ic  t  or  i  st  i  c  is  n";to  rli"--1v  !-'^l'te<l 
to  on,^  or  c!ie  cth^  r  end  of  the  :.cnlo  (hut  not  c:-:tr.M,eiy) ,  yoTi  r.h'cirid 
place  your  check-n'ark  as  follovs: 


Gocd   :  X_:  :  :_  _  ■.  :   bod  • 

•■  ■  '         /  ;    *,  '      OP.  .■ 

ef'od   :  :  :  :  ;     v  :   b,id 


If  ;.hn  pror'.uct  ch.Trj.cceristic  secr^i;  only  s!  i '--i  r  Iv  r;1cu-.-!  to  one 
side  .i>  o:T^s  ?d  to  the  otr.er  side  (but  is  net   re.i;  iy"  ncuTr^  J ) ,  then 
you  should  check  .is  follows: 


sitisiyinj   _:  :  X_:  :  :  :  d  i  ss.i  t  ic  f  y  ing 

OK 

s.atisfyinr;   :  :  :  ;j<  :  ;   d i s"..i t is fy ing 

The  direction  to.-nr.l  -..-hich  yen  chock,  of  course,  depi  iids  upon  vhich 
of  the  t'.o  ends  of   the  scale  se'Ti  mare  elm r.ic  t er  i  s  t  ic  of  yeur 
fcelin;  tovacd  t!ie  cli.nr.nc t er is t i c  you're  judgin-. 

If  yen  consider  tlie  pr.-Juct  ch.ir.ic  t  er  is  t  i  c  to  be  ne-_-x;'l  on  the 
scale,  both  sides  of  the  scale  ee':-1  Iv      .;,-r  ■;  .-|  fed  with  "the 
ch.ir.ictori.stic,  or  if  ycu  feel  ro-yU'tel-   i  nd  f?  f^rejit  to-..\'rd  the 
Ch.ir.Tclcr  i  •- 1  ic  ,   tlien  you  should  pl.ice  your  check-r.Trk  in  the 
middle  sp.iee. 

 :  :  :        :  bnd 


IMror.TA::::      (l)     Phico  your  cheel;-m.irks   in  Ihe  mld-lle  of  sn.ice.s  not 
on  the  bound.i r  ies  . 

THIS  MOT  THIS 

.  :  :        X  : 


(2)  V.c  sure  you  -heck  every  se.nle  for  every  prorhict 
chnr.icterir.tic  -  dn  re^  r-^it.  .uv. 

(3)  Never  put  more  thnn  one  check-r.nrk  cnnsinrje  sc.ile. 


Po  not  ■.erry  or  pu.-.nle  over  individuil   ii,-7-s.     It   is  vnur 
first   ir;prej-.ien,    the  la-iedi.-ile  "  f  ee  1  i  n-.s "  about   the   11..M-;',  th.it 
w^nt.     On  tlie  other  h.ind,  ple.ise  do  not  be  careless,  because  ue 
want  your  true  li.:p  ress  ions  . 

In  this  s:udv  we  are  interested  in  soft  drinks  as  f  re.=  hr.en 
ani  not,    for  cxar-ple,   in  nixed  drinks. 
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3-U 


Icnon 
f  l.ivor 


Rrapc  f  mi  t 
f ] nvor 


1  cmon- ] imc 
[  1  .Ivor 


no  pnrtirnlnr 
citrus  flavor 


I.pcrsonnlly  Cool  tlmt  vli;iC  T  would  cnll 
"LDION  ri,AVOU"  is 


pood 
unplt\Ts»Tnt. 
satisfying 


lenrn 
f  Invor 


Er.iprf  rui  t 
flavor 


1 cnon- 1 ime 
f 1 avor 


bad  (34) 
plcnsnnt  (33) 
dissntisfyin;;  (36) 


no  p.irtirulnr 
citrus  rinvor 


I  personally  f.^nl  that  wliat  1  would  call 
"GRAPl-KRUIT  FLAVOR"  is 


good 
unpli'abati ; 
saCisCvin; 


bad  (37) 
pleasant  (3") 
dissac  is  Cyin';  (33) 


li'-:on 
flav.-r 


prapof ruit 
flavor 


loniim-  liir.o 
flavor 


no  pirticular 
citrus  flavor 


I  personally  fori  tli.iC  wliat  I  would  call 
"LF.MOM-MMr,  FLAVOR"  is 


good 

unpleasant 
sa  t  i  s  f  viii" 


bad  (40) 

phMsant  (/.I) 
dissat  isfyiii;;  (42) 


I  c'-on 
flavor 


f,r.-.p>'l  ru;  t 
flavor 


lor:oi-,-l  ir 
f lavo 1 


no  particular 
clt'.n;  flavor 


I  porscmUy  foci    111  it  what   I  wo'itd  call 

":.o  rARiiciLAii  ciiRi;:;  flavo;;"  is 


r,oc-d 

unp 1 oasaat 
sat  i    f  vl  nr; 


:  :   bad  (43) 

:  :   pleasant  (^4) 

:  :   d  1  ssa  I  i  sfy  i  n:;  (.'.^) 
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3-12 


very 

cnrhon.T  Led 


f  .1  i  r  1  y 
cnrbonnLed 


slightly 
cnr'jimatcd 


not  .It  all 
cci honntod 


• 


1  ptTfonnlly  frol  that  A-lnt  1  wcnUl  call 
"VERY  CAR30;:.\Tr.D"  is 


goc  J 
unp  lc,i?.in  t 
sal  i  -f  y in,- 


bad  (46) 
p]c.ih;A:it  (47) 
dispjlirfyiiir:  (4.S) 


very 

carbomtod 


fa: rly 
carborT.  tnd 


Kli;.-,htly 
carl^or.a  tofi 


not  at  all 

cjrbr^n.itod 


I  pornonally  feel  tlu'.t  •.•'n.'.t    I  v.ould  call 
"FAIRI.i  CAR50;;.\TED"  is 


V  ■  good 
unpleasant 
sat  isf V i n^ 


bad  (49) 
plea.=  ar,t  (50) 
dissatisfying  (51) 


very 

carbor.aicd 


fail  ly 
carbonated 


si  i-hl!y 
carbon. 1 1  ed 


not  a t  all 
carbena  '.e<! 


I  personally  feel  tb.it  -..'.lat  I  voulJ  call 

"SbiG'.'.TLY  rAS:',o::Ar;.n"  is 


good 
unji I  ens. Ml  t 
s  -1 1  i  s  f  .■  i  n  •, 


bad  (52) 
pie., sane  (53) 
dissali.^fyin:^,  (j-'O 


very 

c.i  1  biM.it.'  1 


fairlv 
rarb.-i;  1 1  ed. 


5^1  i-;,t  ly 
c.i  1  b.Mi.il  e  i 


net  at  all 
carl-iin  1 1  l  d, 


I  pcr.,o;-..i  11  ■•  r,,-.  1   tb.it  •..'■lit   I  •.-■euld  rail 

":;oT  AT  Ai.L  CARLO::Aii:n"  is 


p,n<-«d 
unp  1  c.isan  t 
B  .a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n 


bad  (55) 
ple.isant  (5t') 
di;:s  itisfvin-.:  f57) 
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3-n 

very      fairly     slir.litly    not  vjr'vt       slir.hlly     fairly  very 

swcc-C     sweet      sweet  not  bitter     bitter        bitter  bitter 

__  ^  __  _______  ^ 

I  person.! lly  feel   tli.it  wli.it  1  would  call 
"VdRV  SWiXT"  is 

Roo'i   :  :  :  :  _:  :   bad  (58) 

unpleasant   :  :  :  :  :   plras.int  (59) 

sntisfyini;   :  :  :^  :  :  :   dissatisfying  (60) 


very      f.iirly     sli-htly    not  swi?et      sli;.;'itlv     fairly  very 
sv.'eet     s'-.-i  .'t      sweet  not  bitter     bitter        bitter  bitter 


I  personally  feel  t'nat  wli.u  1  would  call 
"FAIRLY  S'.'EET"  is 


good 
Unpleasant 
satisfvine. 


bad  (61) 
pleasant  (62) 
dissnti  jfyin.5  (63) 


very      fairly     sli5;hcly    not  sweet       slightly     fairl;-  very 
sweet     sweet       sweet  not  hitter     bitter        bitter  bitter 


I  personally  feel  that  what  1  would  call 
"SLIGHTLY  SV.Tf.V"  is 


unpl eas ant 
sat  isfvin'; 


bad  (64) 

pleasant  (65) 
dissat  isfyin.;  (66) 


very  fairly  sli-.atly  net  fv;e..t  sli  -r.tl--  faiilv  very 
sw-i't     sw.>.'t       sweet  not  bitter     bitter         hitt.r  hitte 


I  personally  feel   tliit  wli.it   I  would  call 

"NOf  s;;i:Lr-;:oT  luiriK"  is 


Rood 
unp 1 easan t 
sa  t  i.s  f  vi  np, 


bad  (67) 

ple.i::.int  (63) 
d  i  ss.it  i  sf  yi  II)-,  (6')) 
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3-l'i 


vrry       fairly     sli:,;'ntly    not  '.r-cct       slij-.!illy     fairly  vi-ry 
swoet     S'-cct      svect  not  bitter     bitt'^r        bitter  bitter 


I  r<^"3onj!ly  foci  that  wliat  I  voulfl  call 

"SLiGi;TLY  bitt;::-:"  i.-. 


gooJ 
unploasant 
saCisfyinr, 


bad  (70) 
ploasant  (71) 
di  =  !;atisfyin2  (72) 


vrry       fairly     r,li;:.ntly    not  rv-'Ot      sli;-.litly     fairly  very 
r.vcct     sweet      sveet  not  bitter     bitter        bitter  bitter 


1  personally  fcjl  t!iat  -..bat  I  vouUl  call 
"FAlSLi  BllTr.R"  is 


unpleasant 
satisfyia-j 


bad 

rlcasaat  (7i) 
dissatisfyins  (73) 


(73) 


very       fnirly     slieatly     not  sve^t       slirlitly     fairly  very 
svc-ct     sveet      sveet  not  bitter     bitter        bitler  bitter 


1  personally  foel  tnat  --.-hat  I  u-ouM  call 
"VERY  BITTEU"  is 


unp  leas  an  t 
sa  t  isf -.-i  iir 


bad  (76) 
pleasnr.t  (77) 
dissatisfying  (78) 
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3-15 


many 

c  n  1  o  r  i  0  r. 


ca 1  or  i  cs 


fcv 

cnlorins 


no 

calorics 


1  pcrscnnlly  (oei  lliaL  ■,:h.M  I  wouJd  call 

"m\:;y  CALOiurs"  is 


good 
unp  Ifa-^an  t 
sat  i  sf  yinp. 


hail  (79) 
pleasant  (SO) 
dissa  t  is  f  y  in;;  (^:01) 


many 
ca Inr  i 


calorics 


fcv 

ca  lor  irs 


no 

ca 1  or  i  OS 


I  perscaally  foci  that  what  T  would  call 
"SOME  CALORIES"  is 


good 
unpleasant 
satisfviiiq 


bad  (2) 

ploasant  (3) 
dissatisfying  (i) 


tetany 

c  a  1  o  r  i  o  s 


so::g 

ca  lori  cs 


fc',- 

calories 


no 

calorics 


I  personally  fool  that  wh.it  1  would  call 
"FEW  CALORIES"  is 


good 
unpl'M  s  ant 
sat  i  s  f  yinr. 


bad  -(5) 

pleasant  (6) 
dissatisfying  (7) 


na  :r.- 

ca  lor  ii's 


so-  o 

cn  ;    r  i  es 


few 

ca lori  OS 


ca  1  cir  i  o 


I  por.-.onal  ly  fool    tliat  \;h.M    1  would  call 

";;o  CAt.o:(ii;H"  i-. 


r.oc: 

unpleasant 
sa  t  is  f  V ini! 


bad  (8) 

ploasant  (9) 
dissatisfyinr,  (10) 
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3-16 

DTr.FrTTo:;s: 

\!e  arc  i ntcrcy ted  in  your  judjncnt  cf  thif)  nf^w  soft  drinV;, 

Here  is  hov  you  nro  to  u:".o  tbo  f  ol  lovi;: r,cal('r;  in  judr.inp  the 
brar.d  of  r.oft  drink  involved  in  liio  study. 

If  you  feci  tliJt  the  brnnd        vrr'.-  rlo'-i'lv  rrl.itrd  to  om-  rnd  of 
the  scnlo,  you  should  place  your  chock-m.irk  as  follow;;: 

unpleasant    X     :  :  :  :  :  :   ploTsant 

OR  '  ' 

unpleasant   :  :  :  :  ;  :     X'  plo.ir;ant 

If  yen  feci  that  the  brand  is  quite  do.-u'l--  rnlalcd  to  one  or  tho 
other  end  of  the  scale  (but  not  exLrc:v.ely),  you  should  place  your 
chcci;-ri irk  as  follov.-s:  .    '    .  «  y. 

good  :     X  :  :  :  ;  :   bad 

OR  ^.  .  .  .  •  ■ 

good   :  :  :  :  :  X     :   bad 


If  th.'  bra:-..'.  .:.eo:-.>  onlv  sli"ht)v  r'.'1,nr''d   to  one  siii'.'  as  orrosed  to 
the  otiier  side  (but   i.s  not  really  neutral),   then  you  ;;lipuld  check 
as  follc-..s: 

satiyi'yin?,   :  :  X     :  :_  :  :   d i S3a t i? f y i ng 

sati<;fyiaf;  :         :         ;         :     X  :         :  d  i  sr-.i  t  i  sf  v  ins 


The  direction  to'.;ard  which  you  check,  of  course,  depends  upon  wliicli 
of  the  t'.-o  ends  of  the  scale  seem  n.orc  characteristic  of  your 
fee]  in",  toward  the  brand. 

If  you  epn-;jder  tlic  brand  to  be  neutral  on  tl>e  scale,  both  sides  of 
the  scale  equally  associated  with  the  brayd,  or  if  you  feel  con:i!''telv 
Indirferent  toward  the  br.ind,   then  you  should  place  your  check-:n.irk 
in  the  riiddle  space: 

r.ood   :  :  :     X  :  :  :   bad 

lMro;^T.'.;ir :      (l)  riace  your  chee;-n.irl:s   in  the  middle  of   the  snares 
'  not  on  th''  boundaries. 

THIS  Nor  iins  '  . 
 :        :  X     :         :        U  : 


(2)   N'eviT  put  more  than  one  cheek-mark  on  n  sinr.le  scale. 


llo  not  worry  or  pu.-.r.Ie  over  individual    it>T\-.  .      Tt   is  your  first 
iriprei-.s  i  on ,   the  ir.r-.ediate  "feelinr.s"  aliou  t   the  itens,   that  we  want. 
On  tiie  other  li.ui-.l,  please  do  not  be  careless,  because  we  want  your 
true  ixpress  iof.s. 

In  tl)is  study  wc  arc  interested  in  soft  drinks  as  ref  rcdi-ients ,  and 
not,  for  exar.ple,   in  nixed  drinks. 
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foi'lin;;  is  that  thi?;  ncu  br.iiid  of  soft  rfriiik  is: 


3-17 


pood 
heavy 

un'jstia  1 
tnsty 
fresh 
dissatisfying 
veak 
va  lu.n'o  Ic 
hot 
annoying 


 bad  (11) 

_:           li^ht  (U) 

_:           pli'.is.int  (13) 

_:           usual  (li) 

:   distasteful  (15) 

:           stale  (10) 

_:           satisfyinr,  (17) 

_:           strong  (IS) 

  wortliicss  (19) 

  cold  (20) 

J  pleasing  (21) 


DO  vci:  Til!::;;  vou  co"ld  Dh;sc:;ijn  t!;;:  vv^?o?z  of  tiic  R!;s-:AHcii  vou 
}h\vz  JUST  rARTiciPATED  i;<?    i:!  A  YV.'!  s E:;Tr.:;c;;s ,  ri.EA?E  tsy. 


TiiA:;:<  vm-  v!:ir,-  you  itAVi-  \ou'  co:!rr[:Tr;)  ai.i,  of  ti;f,  qufpthv:- 

f.'AiKFS  ;;i:o'.Mr;;:D  i;:  this  .study,    plfask  tu;;:;  ivAc;-;  ro  ti;!:  covr;;  i.F.TTr.s 
(seco:;;i  sheet)  KOi!  I i.'s I i;i;t;TK)-;5  IN'  RFTU;::: I ;:r,  this  quf;;tio:;::aikf.. 
rAY::;:;:T  A!ui>\:;cDri:.Nrs  roK  your  PARTicirATiOM  i.'ili.  he  A;.':;oLNCf:u  i:; 

CI.AS3. 
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